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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


LILLIAN BrRISCOE* 


I speak up for United States Gov- 
ernment publications. “Why?” you 
ask me. Well, because I feel that 
you, the Public, should know more 
about what your Government is do- 
ing. “Oh”, you say, “I get enough of 
that from the papers and from the 
radio”; but what I mean is something 
different. You hear the same news 
commentator, or read the same news- 
paper over and over getting only one 
slant, but do you really know what 
the Government is actually doing to 
be helpful to all of us and to keep us 
informed? I think you should know 
what it is doing by being familiar 
with the things your Government 
publishes. After all, you know, the 
United States Government Printing 
Office is the largest establishment of 
its kind in the world. 

And now I hear you say, “Oh, my! 
but much of that stuff would be dry 
and boring. Just think of all those 
hearings of Congress, for instance. 
Who wants to read all that old 
stuff?” But how do you know that 
they would be dry and boring? Did 
you ever read any of the hearings? I 
confess there was a time when I, too, 
felt that the Government didn’t pub- 
lish much of interest to me, if any- 
thing at all, but that was before I 
knew much about what was pub- 
lished. Now that I have come to 
know them better, I realize what a 
wealth of valuable information there 


is in United States Government 
publications, called “P.D.’s” for 
short. 


So many publications are of value 
to individuals and may often be se- 
cured free of cost from the issuing 
office or bureau, or for a very nom- 
inal sum from the Superintendent of 


* Assistant cataloger, Illinois State Library. 


Documents. Any public library or 
individual may have free of charge 
the “Price Lists” issued by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. These lists 
show availability of the stock of pub- 
lications at that time, the cost of 
each, sometimes as low as 5 cents, 
often not more than 50 cents. The 
lists show also the Catalog number 
by which the publication may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents. These lists deal with all 
sorts of subjects, e.g. Price list no. 
11, Foods and cooking; Price list 31, 
U. S. Office of Education, and other 
publications relating to education; 
Price list 33, Labor, collective bar- 
gaining, unions, wages and hours of 
labor; Price list 51A, Diseases. Con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, sick- 
ness, and vital statistics; Price list 71, 
Children’s bureau, and other publi- 
cations relating to children, to men- 
tion only a few. 

There is no doubt that almost 
everyone is familiar with the Farm- 
ers’ bulletins issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but what other 
publications do you know about? 
The longer I work with “P.D.’s” 
(Public Documents), the more en- 
thusiastic I become about them. 
And so often do I wish that I could 
put them immediately into the hands 
of persons for whom they would be 
useful. And sometimes I would just 
like to have everyone see them be- 
cause of their attractiveness of illus- 
tration and cover, as well as for their 
subject matter. 


Among the publications of great 
usefulness are those so worthwhile to 
parents, issued by the Children’s 
Bureau; some titles being Prenatal 
Care, Infant Care, Your Child from 
one to six, and Your Child from six 
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to twelve. The list is long, but these 
are representative. 

Then there is a series issued by the 
Department of Commerce for estab- 
lishing small businesses — a series 
originally issued to help returning 
veterans of World War II to find 
places for themselves in society. A 
few titles suggest. their nature: Es- 
tablishing and operating a sawmill; 
Establishing and operating your own 
business; Establishing and operating 
an air conditioning and refrigeration 
business. There is a total of 39 sep- 
arate titles in this series. 

The publications of the Public 
Health Service are all timely and of 
use to the layman as well as the pro- 
fessional person. Other publications 
are of use to the homemaker, to 
P. T. A. groups, school groups, farm 
organizations, to those interested in 
soil conservation. I could go on and 
on. At the end of this article you will 
find additional lists. 

As to the second group of publica- 
tions mentioned a few paragraphs 
above which I would like for you to 
see because of their attractiveness 
and interest, there is a long list also, 
but I can suggest only a few here. 
First of all do you recall the old De- 
partment of Agriculture Yearbooks? 
One after another they appeared in 
the same uninteresting covers, not 
even tempting us to look inside to 
find out what might be of interest 
there, but what of the more recent 
ones since the late 1930’s? Have you 
seen them? Nothing dull or drab 
about them! Both titles and covers 
are intriguing. Let me list a few 


titles: Soils and Men; Climate and 
Mar; Trees; Crops in Peace and 
War; Insects. Just look at those 
covers! And by all means: take a 


peek inside. You'll want to do more 
than that, I think, once you’ve seen 
them. One of my associates was de- 
lighted with the book Trees when it 
appeared a year or more ago and he 
does not work with “P.D.’s” as I do. 
Aren’t they beautifully illustrated? 
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Why even the statistics here take on 
a different meaning for those of us 
who are not agriculturally minded. 

Some other items you will be in- 
terested in seeing, I’m sure, are two 
books issued by the Departments of 
the Army and the Navy: The Army 
Medal of Honor and the Navy 
Medal of Honor. These contain many 
illustrations—pictures of the medals 
and also of the men in World War II 
who were the recipients of the 
medal. Each book tells the history 
of the medal, and the circumstances 
under which it was awarded to men 
from those in the Civil War on 
down through all the wars in which 
the United States has participated 
including both World Wars. These 
books are beautifully bound, inter- 
esting illustrated and have an appeal 
for us all. 

And there are the histories of the 
two World Wars; they too are excel- 
lently bound and copiously illus- 
trated. These are authentic histories 
done under the supervision of the 
Historical Division of the Army De- 
partment, written by persons who 
were participants in the two wars 
which makes for vividness and ac- 
curacy not possible if written at 
some distant time. The United States 
Army, unlike those of other nations, 
has never had a comprehensive his- 
tory of its performance in war. An 
unprecedented effort to remedy this 
neglect is now being made and the 
material is contained in these two 
series: The U. S. Army in World 
War, 1917-1919, and The U. S. Army 
in World War II. Some representa- 
tive titles of the former are: Organi- 
zation of the American Expeditionary 
Forces; Training and Use of Ameri- 
can Units with the French and 
British; Military Operations of the 
A. E. F. in various zones of conflict, 
e.g. Oise-Aisne, Somme, St. Mihiel, 
etc. Representative titles of the 
World War II series follow: Oki- 
nawa, the last battle; Guadalcanal, 
the first offensive. In the World War 
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II series is also a smaller group 
called The American Forces in Ac- 
tion. These are written in an inter- 
esting manner, also by men who par- 
ticipated in the action. They are 
chockful of illustrations, and made 
attractive on the outside too by being 
done in laminated covers. Look at 
some of the titles: Omaha Beach- 
head, St. Lo, Anzio Beachhead, To 
Bizerte with the II Corps. Do you 
know anyone who was there? 
Wouldn’t you like to read them? 

And don’t think the Marines have 
been neglected. This is a small series 
like the American Forces in Action 
series, excellently illustrated too, and 
appearing in laminated covers also. 
Some titles: Defense of Wake, Battle 
for Tarawa, Marines at Midway. 


In recent months there has come to 
my desk a most attractive book 
about the renovation of the Executive 
Mansion, containing many beautiful 
colored pictures as well as many in 
black and white. If you have seen the 
White House, you will enjoy this 
book. If you haven’t, you will want 
to see the book anyway to know why 
the White House needed renovating 
and what was done to it to make it 
more livable for our Chief Executive. 
In this connection I think of another 
book related to our Capitol. This one 
is issued by the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, in Washington, and has the title: 
American Processional; the story of 
our country. It is splendidly illus- 
tated with pictures from the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art and from private col- 
lections throughout the world which 
were used for the National Capitol 
Sesquicentennial Commission com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Federal 
Government in the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1800, developing the his- 
tory of our country in pictures with 
running narrative. 

Now perhaps you are thinking, “I 
don’t have access to any of these. 
Besides I can’t afford to buy them, 
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and how in the world can I possibly 
see any of them?” 


I can answer that in two ways. 
Your public library can help you, 
either directly or indirectly. First, 
directly: as I have said above, the 
Superintendent of Documents issues 
a large number of Price lists which 
are free to libraries or to individuals, 
and your library could have these 
and thus find what publications were 
inexpensive enough to keep in stock. 
The Library Board could help the 
library to make some of the less ex- 
.pensive things available by allowing 
for them in their budget. Many of 
the Government publications cost so 
very little, as low as 5 cents a piece, 
and many of them are available free 
from the issuing office. With a sum 
set aside for the publications the 
library could subscribe for the 
Monthly Catalog of United States 
Government Publications at $3.00 
per year, in which these publications 
are listed alphabetically by depart- 
ment, office, bureau or commission. 
This monthly list gives the cost of 
each one, and also indicates which 
ones may be secured from the issuing 
office. Sometimes these publications 
can be secured free thru your Con- 
gressman. 


Among the publications your li- 
brary could provide is the Daily 
Congressional Record. Now I hear 
librarians saying, “Ohno, not that!” 
But if you stop to think that it is a 
daily record of the acts of Congress 
when it is in sesion, and if you will 
read it just as any other daily news- 
paper is read, each one will be much 
better aware of what goes on in Con- 
gress, not only what your own senator 
and representative are doing, but 
what those of all the other states are 
doing also. It might be worth your 
while to read the Daily Congressional 
Record! A well-known radio com- 
mentator last year suggested this 
same thing, and said that you would 
find much interesting and pertinent 
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material in the Record. Some other 
publications which your library could 
furnish without too much expense are 
some of the more “in demand” items 
such as those of the Department of 
Agriculture like the Farmers’ bulle- 
tins, Leaflets, Circulars, etc., and 
those of the Children’s Bureau and 
of the Public Health Service. 
Second, indirectly: your library can 
help you by borrowing these publica- 
tions from [Illinois State Library. 
Illinois State Library is a depository 
library, so designated many years ago 
to be a store house for all items pub- 
lished by the United States Govern- 
ment in order that they might be 
available to the citizens of the State 
of Illinois. In addition to the deposit 
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copies which we receive daily, we 
always try to have one or more cir- 
culating copies of those which we feel 
are likely to be most in demand. 
These may be borrowed through 
your local library, or if there is none 
in your community, you may bor- 
row items direct from Illinois State 


‘Library. We have an extensive mail 


reference service whose business it is 
to comply with all such requests. The 
only cost is that of mailing the ma- 
terials back to Springfield which is 
very small because of a special rate 
for books and other library materials. 
If we do not have a circulating copy 
of a publication for which you ask, 
we will order it for you or tell you 
how you can secure it for yourself. 


Below are some suggestions concerning publications which a public 
library could provide for its patrons. Perhaps the average small library 
would want only a few of these suggested. Prices listed are by the year, un- 
less otherwise indicated, and frequency of publication is indicated in paren- 


theses, preceding the cost. 


Monthly catalog of U.S. Government Publications (already men- 


A. (1) Price lists (already mentioned) (Free). 
(2) 
tioned) $3.00. 
(3) 


“Fliers”, often single small sheets, listing titles of current interest. 


These come at irregular intervals and give brief annotations and 


price. (Free). 
B. Periodicals. 


(1) The Child, monthly, free, on request to libraries and public em- 








(2) 


(3) 


ployees in fields concerning children. It may be secured by ad- 
dressing your request to the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Daily Congressional Record (this might be obtained through 
your Congressman free of charge) (This is issued daily only while 
Congress is in session and is to be subscribed for by the month at 
the rate of $1.50 per month) 


Two Department of State publications, especially important now: 
(a) Department of State Bulletin (weekly) $7.50 a year, con- 
tains many articles relating to that Department by famous 
persons, internationally known. 

Department of State Field Reporter (bimonthly) $1.50 a 
year, a fully illustrated magazine, dealing with timely topics 
of international interest. “It consists mainly of reports from 
the field and news notes on U.S. programs .. . carried on 
in all areas of the world”. 


(b) 
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(4) Army Information Digest (monthly) $1.75. 


(5) Air Reservist (monthly) (price obtained from the U.S. Dept. of 
the Air Force, the issuing office. 


(6) All Hands, Bureau of Naval Personnel Information Bulletin 
(monthly) $2.25. 


(7) Two from the Office of Education: 
(a) Higher Education (semimonthly) $1.00. 
(b) School Life (monthly except July, August and September) 
$1.25. 


(8) Dept. of Agriculture, several: 
(a) Extension Service Review (monthly) $1.00. 
(b) News for Farmer Cooperatives (monthly) published by the 
Farm Credit Administration. $1.75. 
(c) Rural Electrification News (REA) (bimonthly) 75 cents. 
(d) Soil Conservation (Official organ of the Soil Conservation 
Service) (monthly) $1.25. 


(9) The Reclamation Era. (Official publication of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. (monthly) $1.50. 


(10) Department of Labor periodicals, issued either by Bureau of 
Employment security, Bureau of Labor Standards, or Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

(a) Employment Security Review (monthly) $2.00 

(b) Labor Information Bulletin (monthly) $1.25 

(c) Monthly Labor Review $6.25 

(d) Performance, the Story of the Handicapped (monthly, price 
obtained from the Dept. of Labor, the issuing office). 

(e) Safety Standards “Dedicated to saving life in work places” 
(monthly) $1.50. 

(f) Many “Press Releases” on questions of interest to industrial 
groups e.g. Housing, Building and construction, Hours of 
labor, Wholesale prices, (single mimeographed sheets, free). 


(11) Social Security Bulletin issued by Federal Security Agency 
(monthly) $2.00. 


This list suggests some of the more popular for reader interest in Illinois 
State Library, hence might be of use to your library in choosing periodicals. 


C. If the library budget allows for purchase of some other types of 
publications, these from the Department of Agriculture would, no doubt, 
be among the first to be selected in the average library: Farmers’ bul- 
letins, circulars, leaflets, Agriculture Handbook, Agriculture Informa- 
tion Bulletin, miscellaneous publications, and many of its PA (Program 
Aid) series. For the farm family here is a group of miscellaneous 
publications, being issued recently in revised form as the Home and 
garden series. The numbers for the earlier series is given because not 
all have been revised to date in the later series. Any library could afford 
this series. 

no.597. Planning your farmstead: wiring and lighting 
no.618. Your farmhouse: how to plan remodeling. 
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no.622. Your farmhouse: cutouts to help in planning; this is 
no. 22 of the Home and garden series, rev. Dec. 1952. 

no. 633. Your farmhouse: insulation and weatherproofing. 

no. 638. Your farmhouse: planning the bathroom, (revised Oct. 
1952, is no. 19 of the Home and Garden series). 

no. 646. A step-saving U kitchen. 

no. 674. Planning the electric water system and plumbing for 
your farmstead. 

no. 680. Easy-to-build kitchen cabinets for the remodeled farm- 
house. 

no. 689. Your farmhouse: heating. 


The Children’s Bureau has many valuable publications, but your library 
could own these: 

no. 306. The Children’s Bookshelf, a list for parents. 

no. 322. Childhood mortality from rheumatic fever and heart 
diseases. 

no. 330. Guardianship, a way of fulfilling public responsibility 
for children. 

no. 331. Essentials of adoption laws and procedures. 

no. 337. A healthy personality for your child. 


From the Dept. of Education could be owned these Bulletins on films. 
1949, no. 10. Directory of 897 mm film libraries. 
1950,no. 1. 102 motion pictures on democracy. 
1951, no. 11. A directory of 2002 16mm film libraries. 
1951, no. 21. 3434 U.S. Government films. 


There are many other Bulletins and other types of material published 
by the Education Office which are worthwhile but space does not permit 
further enumeration. 


Illinois State Library has too many items to be able to list all our 
holdings, but a few which you might be glad to borrow are listed below. 
Of course any mentioned earlier in this article are also available to borrowers. 
Among the items mentioned previously was the American Forces in Action 
series. Some others in the group are: 

(a) The Admiralties; operations of the first cavalry division. 
(b) Guam, operations of the 77th division. 
(c) The Capture of Makin, and at least a half dozen others. 


Other World War II titles include: 

(a) Three in a pictorial group: The war against Germany: 
Europe and adjacent areas, The War against Germany and 
Italy: Mediterranean and adjacent areas, and The War 
against Japan. 

(b) Stilwell’s Mission to China. 

(c) The Lorraine Campaign. 

(d) Three Battles: Arnaville, Altuzzo, and Schmidt. 

(e) The Approach to the Philippines. 

(f) Surgery in World War II; the physiologic effects of wounds. 


And of course there are ever so many more of the U.S. Army in World 
War, 1917-1919. 





| 
| 
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Some of the Marine Corps monographs: 
(a) Bougainville and the Northern Solomons. . 
(b) The Guadalcanal campaign. 
(c) Marine aviation in the Philippines. 
(d) Marines in the Central Solomons, to mention a few. 

A new series recently come through bears the title: Building America’s 
Health, a report in five volumes by The President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation. 

Some recent Bulletins from the Office of Education: 

1952,no. 4. State provisions for school lunch programs, laws 
and personnel. 

1952,no. 5. Core curriculum development: problems and prac- 
tice. 

1952,no. 9. The Teaching of general biology in the Public high 
schools of the United States. 

1952,no.11. The Forward look; the severely retarded child goes 
to school. 

1952, no. 13. Schools at work in the 48 states; a study of elemen- 
tary school practices. 

Some other titles of interest, bound in one volume, under one title. 
A. Dept. of agriculture, 

(a) Farmers bulletins—Duck, Goose and Squab raising. 

no, 697. Duck raising. 
no. 684. Squab raising. 
no. 767. Goose raising. 


(b) Farmers bulletins—Incubation and brooding of chickens. 
no. 1538. Title as above. 
no. 1524. Farm poultry raising. 
Leaflet no. 233. Selecting breeding stock for broiler production. 


(c) Title—Food preserving methods, consists of 2 publications: 
Farmers’ bulletin 1800. Home-made jellies, jams and preserves. 
Home and garden bulletin no. 10. Freezing fruits and vegetables. 

(d) Title—Economy in meal planning. 

Leaflet no. 289. Money-saving main dishes, 150 tested recipes. 
Farmers’ bulletin no. 1908. Meat for thrifty meals. 


(e) Farmers’ bulletins—Marketing poultry and eggs. 
no. 1378. Marketing eggs. 
no. 2030. Marketing farm poultry. 
no. 1614. Business records for poultry keepers. 


(f) Title—Nutrition and health. 
Home and garden bulletin no. 1. Nutrition, up to date, up to you. 
(Agri. dept.) 
Children’s bureau Publication no. 270. The road to good nutrition. 
B. Dept. of Commerce, title—Financing the small business. 
Contents: Financing a new business. 
The small businessman and his bank. 
The small businessman and his financial statements. 
The small businessman and sources of loans. 


Any of these may be secured as separate publications for the Illinois 
State Library. , 
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LIGHTED LIBRARIES BEGIN 50th ANNIVERSARY 


On Monday evening, April 6, the 
lights burned all night at the Main 
Library, Dole Branch Library and 
South Branch Library in Oak Park. 
This marked the beginning of the 
Golden Anniversary of the Oak Park 
Public Library. The anniversary will 
be observed throughout the year with 
public meetings and dinners and pro- 
grams depicting the history of the 
library in the village. 

Participating in the year-long cele- 
bration will be three organizations in- 
timately associated with the work of 
the library: Board of Trustees of 
Scoville Institute, the Library Board, 
and the Friends of the Oak Park 
Public Library. 


The Main Library in Oak Park 
has been housed since its beginning 
in the Scoville Institute building at 
Lake and Grove. This building was 
given to the community in 1885 by 
Mr. James W. Scoville, an early resi- 
dent of Oak Park. A few years before 
the building was erected, Mr. Sco- 
ville suggested that an association 
with an “educational purpose” be 
formed in the village. This group, 
known as the Board of Directors of 
the Scoville Institute, has been in ex- 
istence ever since and is charged with 
the administration of the Scoville 
Fund and the maintenance of the 
Main Library building (Scoville In- 
stitute) and grounds. Mr. Henry 
Reininga is the present president of 
this organization and the other mem- 
bers are: Miss May Estelle Cook, 
Secretary, Ellis H. Denny, Treasurer, 
Robert C. Borwell, William H. Dan- 
gel, William Y. Gilmore, Jr., G. Wil- 
lard Hales, Mrs. Ellis K. Kerr, 
Sampson Rogers, Jr., C. Ward Sea- 
bury, Dr. James H. Skiles, E. B. 
Tomlinson, Fred Allen, Norman C. 
Clausonthue, and Elmer Grable. 

The cornerstone of what is now 
the main library building was laid 
in the fall of 1886. In the early days, 


the library occupied only the first 
floor of the building and the rooms 
on the second floor were available 
for public meetings, lectures, musi- 
cales and exhibitions. At one time, 
the third floor was equipped as a 
gymnasium, but as the village grew, 
this space was needed for other pur- 
poses and ir. 1916, the library took 
over the entire building. 

In 1903 the people of Oak Park 
decided that the library could not 
provide the necessary services to the 
village on a membership basis and 
they voted to levy a tax for the sup- 
port of a public library. The vote 
was carried five to one. The first 
Library Board, elected in 1903, was 
headed by Henry Taylor and in- 
cluded H. R. Pebbles, J. P. Lennox, 
W. H. French, C. R. Erwin and P. W. 
Blackmer. Present library board 
members are Walter Cunningham, 
President; Walter Maier, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. H. -Eggleston, Secre- 
tary; Carl A. Pfau and William Y. 
Gilmore, Jr. 


During the past fifty years the 
Library has been administered by 
four librarians. Miss Mabel Thain 
served from 1907 until 1917 and was 
succeeded by Miss Helen Bagley who 
was head of the library from 1918 to 
1924. Miss Elsie McKay recently re- 
signed after 28 years as head of the 
library serving from 1924 until 1952. 
Frederick Wezeman is the present 
head librarian. 


Oak Park’s South Branch Library 
was opened in 1915 in a store at 429 
Harrison. In 1936, the present South 
Branch building at Harrison and 
Gunderson was completed. The North 
Branch Library was begun in 1923 
at 212 Chicago Avenue. This little 
library proved so popular that the 
library board was pleased to accept 
the offer made by Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Dole in 1940 for the use of larger 
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quarters in the building at 255 Au- 
gusta. 

The Friends of the Library of Oak 
Park was organized in 1948. Mr. 
Kenneth A. Sperbeck is president of 
this organization which is made up 
of many citizens of the village inter- 
ested in promoting the work of the 
public library. 

The celebration marking the Gold- 
en Anniversary of the Oak Park Li- 
brary will center around the three 
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village libraries and the many serv- 
ices and facilities they have made 
available to the residents of the vil- 
lage during the last 50 years. The 
first observance of the occasion was 
the “Lights On” celebration on April 
6, when the lights in all three 
branches were left on all night. This 
will be followed by a series of public 
programs and dinners which will be 
held throughout the year. 








* * * * 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of ERNEST J. REECE* 


Below in Table 1 are shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1952 and 1953. 


Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 


January 1952. Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100). 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for three 
months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the other 
half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index and how 
to use it, see earlier issues of I/linois Libraries. 
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HERITAGE PROJECT FUND RENEWED 


JACK SPEART 


The American Library Association 
has received renewal of a $200,000 
grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, an independent organization 
established by the Ford Foundation, 
to help conduct the third year of the 
ALA American Heritage Project, a 
program of adult discussion groups in 
public libraries throughout the coun- 
try. 

The announcement was made by 
David H. Clift, ALA Executive Sec- 
retary, at Chicago headquarters, dur- 
ing a meeting of area supervisors of 
the project where plans for the com- 
ing year were discussed with the proj- 
ect staff. The American Library As- 
sociation ‘launched the program in 
1951 with an initial grant of $150,000 
and was granted $200,000 for the cur- 
rent year, 1952-53. 

Jack Spear, Director of the Project, 
presided at the meeting. He said there 
were 292 discussion groups in opera- 
tion this past year. These were chiefly 
concentrated in thirteen demonstra- 


+ Director of the Project. 


* * 


tion areas which include seven state- 
wide programs and one regional pro- 
gram. During the four-day meeting, 
the supervisors discussed administra- 
tive problems, program planning, 
leader-training, counselling and eval- 
uation. Plans were developed for ex- 
panding the young people’s program 
beyond this year’s pilot demonstra- 
tions in Albuquerque and Indianap- 
olis. 


Individual public libraries any- 
where may participate in the pro- 
gram. Demonstration areas for 1953- 
54 will be selected at a meeting of 
the Project Advisory Committee dur- 
ing the ALA Annual Conference in 
Los Angeles, June 21 to 27, accord- 
ing to Spear. This committee is com- 
posed of all members of the ALA 
Adult Education Board together with 
a representative of the Public Libra- 
ries Division Board and a member of 
the ALA Audio-Vistal Board. 


All inquiries and applications should 
be directed to Mr. Spear at ALA 
headquarters. 


* * * 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 








Does your community know what 
you have to offer them in the library? 
* * * * & 


Gather all the information on spe- 
cial local events — conventions, lec- 
tures, historical days, and special cel- 
ebrations. 

Use these as bases for timely ex- 
hibits. 

¢+-¢ “2 6 

Your storekeepers will be glad to 
display library materials in keeping 
with the wares they sell. A sporting 
goods store welcomes a colorful post- 
er and books on sports. Be sure an 
attractive sign shows what the library 
has to offer. 

* * *K * * 


A theater manager may display 
books and even announce on the 
screen special interests of the library, 
story hour, hours open, or special 
services to community groups. 

ts & @ 


Through your calendar of events 
you know the subject discussed at 
Kiwanis or Rotary or Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club, so vol- 
unteer to bring interesting books to 
the meeting so they can further their 
knowledge on the subject. 

2 a 

If the people do or do not come 
to the library, go out where they are 
and show your wares. 

se @ eo «@ 

Have a display board out on the 

sidewalk so people can’t miss seeing 


* * 


* 


it. If you are not centrally located, 
have plainly visible signs pointing in 
its direction. 

a ao 


Put your light on a “candlestick” 
instead of under a “bushel’’ or behind 
the protection of library walls. 


* *£ * Kk 


Posters showing the location, hours, 
telephone number, and services of the 
library in hotel lobbies, banks, stores, 
and railway stations are constant re- 
minders. 


* * * * 


Keep your posters and signs fresh 
and up to date. Mother’s Day sign 
still up on Monday, or, the announce- 
ment of a meeting still grinning at 
you a week later, with possibly whis- 
kers drawn on it by enterprising 
youngsters, are not good publicity. A 
poster caught in a rainstorm or leaky 
roof is very poor publicity. 

 &-8: o--8 


Keep your bookstock as fresh and 
up to date as your posters and signs. 
Your failure to follow up with enough 
interesting materials will quickly 
brand your library. 


* * £ K & 


Use radio, newspaper and every 
other avenue to tell your story. 
ee & eo @ 
Show your wares in a most attrac- 


tive light, but be sure you have the 
wares, not just the displays. 


* * 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editor* 








SCHOOL LIBRARIANS HAVE RECORD ATTENDANCE 
AT SPRING CONFERENCE 


Au previous attendance records 
were shattered when the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Librarians con- 
vened for their annual spring confer- 
ence this year at the Hotel Illinois, 
Bloomington, on April 17, 18 and 19. 
In spite of adverse weather condi- 
tions, 260 school librarians were 
registered for the three-day conven- 
tion. Outstanding exhibits —both 
commercial and educational — were 
set up during the entire affair. 


The first general session was pre- 
sided over by Myrtle Ellis, President 
of IASL, Librarian at York Commu- 
nity High School, Elmhurst, who 
presented a panel of outstanding 
School Library Leaders in a dis- 
cussion of “School Library Service, 
1953”. Panel members included Mrs. 
Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Association 
of School Librarians, Chicago; Ha- 
zelle M. Anderson, Chairman, Com- 
mittee for Elementary School Libra- 
ries, AASL, Library Consultant, Oak 
Park Elementary Schools, Oak Park; 
Eleanor Weir Welch, President of 
Illinois Library Association, Director 
of Libraries, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal; Mildred L. 
Nickel, Director of School Libraries, 
Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield; Mary F. 
McManus, Supervisor of High School 
Libraries, Chicago, and Mrs. Vere E. 





* Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 


Wigell, Librarian, Washington 
School, Bloomington. 

Following the Friday afternoon 
session a tea and reception of the 
panel members was held in the hotel 
lobby to better acquaint members 
with the panel and each other. 


DR. HAVIGHURST ADDRESSES GROUP 


“Literature and the Developing 
Child” was the subject of Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst’s lecture as he ad- 
dressed the second general session on 
Friday evening. Dr. Havighurst is 
chairman of the Committee on Hu- 
man Development at the University 
of Chicago, Chicago. 

Because books are used by boys 
and girls in the adolescent period of 
life, it is important that librarians 
know how boys and girls grow up 
and what books are important to 
them at various ages, the speaker 
said. 

According to Mr. Havighurst, dur- 
ing adolescence, books enable chil- 
dren to add the wiser experience of 
older people to their own youthful 
experiences during their task of grow- 
ing up. What are these tasks of grow- 
ing up? Mr. Havighurst says they are 
in three areas. One is the “expecta- 
tions of society” in the biological 
area. For example, girls become in- 
terested in boys and boys in girls. 
Another task is reading, and a third, 
in “the self,” or the age when chil- 
dren begin to choose and prepare for 
their own life. 
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It is during the period of growing 
up that parents and teachers must 
hold out a steady and understanding 
hand. But parents and teachers must 
recognize the change taking place in 
the high school boy and girl. Mr. 
Havighurst listed these changes as: 
1. Accepting one’s physique—or ac- 
cepting a masculine or feminine role 
in our society. 2. Learning new and 
more mature relations with age mates 
or both sexes. 3. Acquiring emotional 
independence of parents and other 
adults. 4. Selecting and preparing for 
an occupation. 5. Acquiring the intel- 
lectual skills and concepts necessary 
for civic competence. 6. Desiring and 
achieving socially responsible be- 
havior. 7. Preparing for marriage and 
family life. 8. Building conscious 
values or a philosophy of life which 
is in harmony with an adequate sci- 
entific world picture. 


In summary, Mr. MHavighurst 
handed the librarians at the meeting 
their task—which he defined as help- 
ing the young people to acquire con- 
cepts and understanding of nature, 
of the world, and of man. The libra- 
rians’ tools for this job? Books. 


Once a child has reached the point 
where he can read without effort, he 
turns readily to books as aids in the 
job of growing up, he declared. This 
is of special significance for you 
librarians. 


Reading, Mr. Havighurst believes, 
can give a quality to young people’s 
achievement of the tasks of growing 
up that they can never get by direct 
experience alone; for it gives them 
the experience of older people. It 
gives the young people a perspective 
on the task, a way of viewing it from 
many angles. It puts him in company 
of others who before him have worked 
at the task. Books also give informa- 
tion necessary to achieve develop- 
mental tasks and they often suggest 
ways of achieving them. We must 
look to the book, he concluded. 
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DISCUSSION BREAKFASTS 


Saturday morning saw the group 
divide into three divisions for a two- 
hour breakfast discussion. The first 
group, meeting in the Rainbow 
Room, Hotel Tilden Hall, discussed 
“Centralizing and Housing of the El- 
ementary School Library” with Dale 
Steffey, Library Supervisor, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Lawrenceville, 
as discussion leader. The American 
Library Association filmstrip entitled 
“School Library Quarters” was 
shown and a lively discussion fol- 
lowed. Such topics as services, hous- 
ing, book collection, non-book ma- 
terials, room arrangement, furnish- 
ings, equipment and supplies, tools, 
location and decoration were dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Mignon Esarey, Libra- 
rian, Edwards County Community 
Unit District No. 1, Albion, was the 
recorder for this group. 


“Student Assistant Organizations” 
was the topic for discussion at the 
Birch Room, Hotel Illinois, breakfast, 
which was conducted by Ina Leland, 
Librarian, Riverside-Brookfield High 
School, Riverside. Among the impli- 
cations of this program that were dis- 
cussed were purpose of these organi- 
zations, the librarians part, past 
achievements, types of programs, 
trends, associate clubs (such as 
audio-visual), and future plans for 
local, state and national student as- 
sistant organizations. 


A most spirited and lively discus- 
sion took place in the Mirror Room 
at the Rogers Hotel, where ‘“Censor- 
ship of Books in the High School 
Collection” was the topic for a break- 
fast group. Sparking the session was 
Philip McCarthy, Librarian, Cahokia 
Commonfields, High Schocl, East St. 
Louis, who introduced two speakers 
who gave “trigger talks aimed at 
provoking discussion.. Mrs. Lenna 
Schawbe, Librarian, Urbana High 
School, Urbana, spoke on the moral 
problems and one question of dealing 
with materials on sex education and 
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the use of adult novels at the High 
School levels. The speaker made one 
of many pertinent points when she 
quoted Dr. Paul Popenoe’s article in 
the Champaign News-Gazette of 
April 14, 1953. In part it read “—they 
can have nothing to say about 
whether young people should receive 
sex education in spite of anything 
anyone can do. .. . Young people 
. will turn to one of two sources: (1) 
the home, church or school where 
wholesome and scientific knowledge 
is provided or (2) the gutter (figura- 
tively speaking) where sex teachings 
are sordid and unwholesome as well 
as inaccurate.” 


Equally stimulating was the “trig- 
ger” talk given by Alice Fedder, 
Librarian, University High School, 
Urbana, when she pointed out the 
problems of pressure groups and their 
demands that certain materials be 
removed from your collection. It was 
startling to see the lists of authors 
and works which have been banned 
by such organizations as the “Friends 
of the Public Schools of America’’, 
Educational Reviewer, and others. 
Miss Fedder suggested that we get 
behind the librarians creed as in- 
dorsed by ALA and work through 
our local faculty, school board, and 
community organizations to bring 
about a solution. 

The buzz session that followed had 
to be cut short for lack of time. But 
it can safely be said that there was 
probably not one librarian who did 
not go away with something very im- 
portant to think about. 


LIBRARY TOURS 


Following the breakfast discussions 
four large buses left the hotel to take 
the convention on a tour of local li- 
braries. Included_on the agenda were 
the Irving Junior High School, 
Bloomington; Bloomington High 
School, Bloomington; McLean Coun- 
ty Unit, No. 5, Normal; Special 
Education Building, ISNU, Normal; 
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Laboratory School, Thomas Metcalf 
Building, ISNU, Normal, and the 
ISNU Milner Library. 


Dr. Helen M. Robinson, Director 
of Reading Clinics, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, was the main speaker 
at the Saturday luncheon meeting 
held at the Y.W.C.A. in Bloomington. 
Mrs. Robinson used as her topic 
“The Poor Reader, Why?” and 
pointed out that the same difficulties 
appear among good readers too, so 
it is difficult to isolate “causes” of 
reading failure. Undoubtedly, certain 
characteristics of the environment 
contribute their share to the learner 
and his success or failure in making 
adequate reading progress. 


One important factor is the home, 
Mrs. Robinson pointed out, because 
it is here that the learning takes place 
prior to school entrance. Language, 
experience, curiosity, attitudes, val- 
ues, and work habits are a few of the 
characteristics already partially de- 
veloped at home, and which appear 
to be related to learning to read. Most 
authorities agree that the happy, se- 
cure, curious child with broad ex- 
periences and good language devel- 
opment is likely to be ready for 
reading success. On the other hand, 
many children, in spite of difficulties, 
enter school without these charac- 
teristics and succeed. 

Obviously, she continued, the 
school has a large share of the re- 
sponsibility in preventing reading dif- 
ficulties, as well as in correcting them. 
Unusually large classes and inade- 
quately prepared primary teachers 
may be a handicap. The curriculum 
of the school is also a related factor 
because individual differences of chil- 
dren must be met for satisfactory 
reading growth. The range and flexi- 
bility of materials available in each 
school room, and the flexibility of the 
teacher in adapting teaching methods 
vary. Promotion policies affect chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward school. A 
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school library which meets pupils’ 
needs and a librarian who knows how 
to get the right book for each child 
is a great asset to any reading pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Robinson pointed out the role 
of the librarian as she continued. The 
poor reader is usually a child who 
has some personal problems which 
are exaggerated by the inability of 
the home, of the school, and cf the 
community to meet his needs. Re- 
search reveals that the severity of 
reading retardation is closely related 
to the number of inhibiting factors 
identified. Consequently, elimination 
of some handicaps may be sufficient 
to enable each pupil to improve his 
reading. With adequate remedial 
teaching and carefully planned guid- 
ance in free reading, the majority of 
poor readers can be rehabilitated ed- 
ucationally and will improve their 
personal adjustment. 

Following the Saturday afternoon 
session the convention was free once 
more to visit the exhibitors and take 
advantage of the counseling room for 
individual library problems. This 
counseling room was open during the 
entire conference and everyone was 
invited to stop by to discuss their 
particular library difficulties. Serving 
as counselors were Louise Anthony, 
Director of Libraries, Alton Commu- 
nity Unit School District No. 11, Al- 
ton; Mildred L. Batchelder, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago; Dorothy McGinniss, Instructor 
in Library Science, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale; Mildred L. 
Nickel, Director of Libraries, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield; Eunice H. 
Speer, Assistant Professor and As- 
sistant Librarian, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal. 

“Current Writing for Children and 
Young People” was the topic chosen 
by Dorothy Hinman, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English, ISNU, Normal, 
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when she addressed the evening 
session in the Birch Room. Miss Hin- 
man listed many titles and authors as 
she pointed out trends of current 
writing. Concluding her most inter- 
esting and informational address, 
Miss Hinman stated that as a teacher 
of English and Literature she felt 
certain that our current book offer- 
ings can give boys and girls what is 
necessary for facing life today as 
much as Dickens, Shakespeare, and 
the old favorites have done in the 
past. 

Following a short recess, square 
dancing was enjoyed in the Birch 
room with Gwen Smith, ISNU, Nor- 
mal, calling. 


FINAL SESSION 


During the Sunday morning break- 
fast session, the panel of Library 
Leaders were again in the limelight 
with Mary F. McManus presiding. 
Following her good resumé of the 
conference, all questions which had 
been placed in the Question Box dur- 
ing the conference were commented 
on by the panel. Following some an- 
nouncements the final session came 
to a close and all librarians departed 
full of enthusiasm and looking for- 
ward to the next big session when 
IASL meets with the Illinois Library 
Association at the LaSalle Hotel on 
November 5, 6, and 7. 


CONFERENCE COM MITTEE 


Much credit for the success of the 
three day convention goes to the 
chairman Ila Karr, Librarian, Thom- 
as Metcalf Library, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, and 
Viola James, Extension Instructor, 
Library School, U. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, who served as program chair- 
man. In charge of banquets and 
meals was Ruth Karloski, Librarian, 
Bent Junior High School, Blooming- 
ton. Exhibits were handled by Helen 
Wurtzbach, Associate Librarian, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park. Ruby 
Hundley, Librarian, Irving Junior 
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High School, Bloomington, was in 
charge of the tours and hospitality. 
Local publicity and arrangements 
were handled by Loretta Kreuz, As- 
sistant Librarian ISNU. Ray Erbes, 
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Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, was 
in charge of publicity and Augusta 
Gienapp, Librarian, Special Educa- 
tion Library, ISNU, very ably 
handled the registration. 
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EDUCATION FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


CHASE DANE* 


WHEN we speak of special librarians 
we ordinarily do no think of school 
librarians. And yet in reality school 
librarians are indeed special libra- 
rians. They work with a special 
clientele, they encounter special prob- 
lems, and they employ special tech- 
niques. They are, in truth, often more 
specialized than so-called special li- 
brarians. 

And because school librarians are, 
therefore, special librarians, whether 
we think of them as such or not, they 
require a special kind of training. The 
problem, however, is to decide what 
the best training for school librarians 
should include. Perhaps there is no 
one best course but during the past 
semester we have been experimenting 
with one here at Kutztown State 
Teachers College which we feel is 
better than any we have tried before. 
We are not, of course, completely 
satisfied with the training we now 
give our students, but we do feel that 
at last we are on the right track. 

In the past the field work which 
our students received was confined to 
two weeks in the Spring semester of 
their senior year. The weakness of 
this lay in the fact that the time 
allowed was insufficient. Both the 
faculty and the students felt that two 
weeks was not a long enough period 
in which to gain the only practical 
experience they would receive before 
assuming a regular position. Two 
weeks simply did not give them 


* Associate Professor Library Science, 


State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


enough time to become familiar with 
the school library and the problems 
peculiar to it. We also felt that so 
short a time in an actual situation 
left them with a feeling of insecurity; 
that it failed to give them the confi- 
dence which can only come with a 
thorough familiarity of the daily 
operation of a school library. 

Under this former arrangement our 
students also received no student 
teaching experience. This too, we felt, 
was a definite disadvantage. For one 
of the very special problems of a 
school librarian is that of teacher- 
librarian cooperation. 

We decided, therefore, that our stu- 
dents needed more library experience 
and more teaching experience. And it 
was to satisfy these two demands that 
we established our present system. 


It is now possible, and indeed ne- 
cessary, for our students to complete 
all of their academic courses by the 
end of the first semester of their 
senior year. This permits them to 
spend all of their last semester in the 
field. Because of certain local condi- 
tions we have placed two students in 
each of the six junior and senior high 
schools available to us for such work. 
Also because of purely local require- 
ments the two students assigned to 
any one of these six schools must 
have a major, other than library sci- 
ence, in the same subject field. We 
feel that this arrangement has about 
as many advantages as disadvan- 
tages, and we are not certain that 
we would change it if we could. The 
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chief advantage is that it makes it 
possible to secure very close coordi- 
nation between classroom and library 
experience. The chief disadvantage is 
that it sometimes places the two stu- 
dents in a highly competitive situa- 
tion. 

Two students, then, are sent to 
each school. One of them works in 
the library for nine weeks while the 
other teaches several classes in his 
major field. At the end of this time 
they reverse positions and the teacher 
becomes a librarian while the libra- 
rian becomes a teacher. Thus for nine 
weeks a student works full time in 
the library; and then for nine more 
weeks he works full time in the class- 
room. This arrangement gives every 
student two very important points of 
view: that of the teacher and that of 
the librarian. We find that at the end 
of the first nine weeks our students 
often have a one-sided view of their 
position. The student teacher feels 
that the school librarian is sometimes 
uncooperative; he feels that the libra- 
rian does not do all he should do to 
help the teacher. The student libra- 
rian, on the other hand, at the end 
of this period, believes that the class- 
room teacher is too demanding; and 
that the teacher too often simply 
sends his students to the library to 
get rid of them for a period. But at 
the end of the second nine weeks each 
student has a great deal more respect 
for the problems of the other. 


And in training for school libra- 
rianship this more balanced perspec- 
tive, as the result of a dual experi- 
ence, is extremely important. For the 
school librarian who has never been 
a teacher, or who has never had any 
teaching experience, can never, we 
believe, be as effective as the one 
who has had such experience. And 
we also believe that the teacher who 
is a librarian will make better use of 
the library’s resources. 


Another advantage derived from 
this two-fold training is related to the 
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problem of pupil discipline. The 
school librarian, like the classroom 
teacher, can never wholly escape this 
problem; and we believe that the 
librarian who has been a teacher can 
more easily or readily meet the prob- 
lem when it arises in the library. A 
teacher cannot be successful until he 
acquires some of the techniques of 
student control. And a teacher, by 
the very nature of his work, is forced 
to develop these techniques more 
rapidly than a librarian. And once 
they have been acquired they can be 
utilized in almost any school situa- 
tion. Thus we believe that our stu- 
dents are better librarians because 
they have, for a time, also been teach- 
ers. 

There is still another advantage 
which results from this classroom- 
library experience. In many schools 
there is not sufficient work or there 
are not sufficient funds for a full-time 
librarian. The school must, therefore, 
hire a part-time librarian. And the 
trained librarian who has had some 
teaching experience is much better 
qualified for such a position than the 
regular teacher who has had no li- 
brary training. It is also sometimes 
possible for a school to begin a li- 
brary program on only a part-time 
basis, with the understanding, of 
course, that it will eventually become 
full-time. In this kind of a situation 
it is much better to start with a libra- 
rian who can teach than to start with 
a teacher who cannot become a libra- 
rian. The two-fold training which our 
students receive thus enables them 
to carry out the work of a school 
which is just beginning to initiate 
library service. 

There are of course disadvantages 
to the program which we have just 
introduced. Perhaps one of the most 
important is the fact that this train- 
ing has to be taken in the last semes- 
ter of the senior year. It would, in 
many ways, be helpful if it could be 
spread out over the last two semes- 
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ters. This would make it possible for 
students to observe the problems in- 
volved in opening a library at the 
beginning of the school year. By the 
beginning of the second semester, 
when our students start their train- 
ing, the library is already functioning 
smoothly. They do not receive, there- 
fore, the very valuable experience of 
witnessing how this came about. By 
beginning their training in the second 
semester they also usually miss the 
classes which are ordinarily given in 
the first semester in library instruc- 
tion. Many of our students have ex- 


x x 


Pa 
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pressed concern over this gap in their 
practical experience. In most schools, 
too, library clubs are organized in the 
first semester; and this experience our 
students also miss. 


It is, however, impossible to do 
everything that one would like to do. 
Some sacrifices have to be made. And 
so, in spite of these failings, we feel 
that our program works out exceed- 
ingly well—but not so well, of course, 
that it cannot be improved. And this 
we hope to do in succeeding semes- 
ters. 


HE x 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








ROSARY COLLEGE LIBRARY 


SISTER Mary REPARATA Murray, O.P. 


Tue purpose of Rosary College is to 
provide for young women a liberal 
education, designed to assist them in 
acquiring those powers which will 
best prepare each to discharge her 
obligations as a Christian human per- 
son. The college purposes to train 
Christian students in accordance with 
the high principles and ideals of 
Catholic scholarship, to make them 
fully aware and appreciative of the 
spiritual and cultural heritage of 
their civilization and nation, and to 
provide them with the means of ac- 
quiring a livelihood. 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois. 





Sister Mary Reparata 
Murray, O.P., Librarian, 
Rosary College Library, 
River Forest, Illinois, and 
professor of library sci- 
ence, had her training at 
University of Wisconsin, 
B.A.; University of IIli- 
nois, B.L.S.; studied at 
University of Chicago, 

lumbia University. Her 
experience includes teach- 
er of Latin, English, and 
history, assistant prin- 
cipal, H.S., Hurley, Wis- 
consin, 1912-13, St. Clara 
Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis- 
consin; Cathedral High 
School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, 1917-21; assist- 
, . ant, University of Wis- 
consin Library, 1914-17; librarian of Rosary Col- 
lege since 1922; cataloger and professor, Vatican 
Library and Vatican Library School, Vatican City, 
1938-39; director of Rosary College Department 
of Library Science, 1930-49; of Extension Unit on 
University of Portland (Oreg 





Library 
Section, 1929-31; president, Catholic Library As- 
sociation, 1949-51; member, Beta Phi Mu (Hon- 
orary Library). 


Rosary College enjoys the fullest 
regional and national accreditation. 
As a degree granting institution, it is 
accredited by the Association of 
American Universities and the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 
The American Library Association 
Board of Education accredited the 
Department of Library Science in 
1938. The College offers the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Music Education, and Master of Arts 
in Library Science. 


Located in River Forest, Illinois, 
ten miles west of “the loop” of Chi- 
cago, Rosary College is conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Rosary, whose 
motherhouse is St. Clara Convent, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. In the charter 
granted in 1848 to Sinsinawa Acad- 
emy (the name was changed in 1868 
to St. Clara Academy), founded by 
the famous missionary and renowned 
educator, the Very Reverend Samuel 
Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P., (1806- 
1864), the college has its origin. 
Under Mother Emily Power, O.P., 
the first president, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the trustees of the Academy 
Corporation, St. Clara College was 
founded in 1901. Invited by the Most 
Reverend George W. Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago, (created car- 
dinal in 1924), who was keenly aware 
of the need of women’s colleges, to 
transfer the college from Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin, to the Chicago area, 
Mother Samuel Coughlin, O.P., Pres- 
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ident of the College Board of Trus- 
tees, directed the move to River 
Forest. In 1918, by the State of IIli- 
nois, St. Clara College was incorpo- 
rated as Rosary College. On the 
thirty-two acre campus in River For- 
est, Rosary College opened in the fall 
of 1922. 


In 1924, Rosary College opened a 

European extension, Villa des Fou- 
géres, Institut de Hautes Etudes, Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, for students who 
wish to study abroad their junior 
year. 
In October 1948, for graduate study 
in the fine arts, Pius XII Institute, 
Florence, was opened to properly 
qualified womer. of the United States 
and other nations. The Institute is 
housed in a fifteenth century villa on 
the hillside of Fiesole, overlooking 
the city of Florence. In 1941, the 
former home of Mr. and Mrs. Myron 
C. Taylor, Villa Schifanoia, with its 
gardens and buildings, was deeded to 
His Holiness, Pius XII, by the Tay- 
lors, with the request that the Do- 
minican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis- 
consin, conduct there a graduate 
school of fine arts. 

On the River Forest campus, resi- 
dential and academic accommoda- 
tions are afforded by a group of 
Gothic buildings of Bedford stone, 
designed by Ralph Adams Cram; 
Mother Emily Power Memorial Hall, 
Gymnasium and Natatorium, Maz- 
zuchelli Hall, St. Joseph Hall, Lewis 
Memorial Hall, Science Building, and 
the recently dedicated (November 2, 
1952) Auditorium and Fine Arts 
Building, designed by Hare and El- 
der. These halls are all connected by 
underground passage. All but two are 
joined together on the upper four 
floor levels. 

The college has a teaching faculty 
of 80. The students total 667; 618 
undergraduates, 49 graduates. The 
college has residential facilities for 
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225 students. Many applicants for 
residential quarters must be refused. 


Mazzuchelli Hall, facing south, and 
connecting the residential Mother 
Emily Power Memorial Hall and the 
academic Lewis Memorial Hall, is 
distinguished for its beautiful front 
cloister. The Library, in Mazzuchelli 
Hall, is centrally located, ideally 
accessible to students and faculty. On 
the second floor, in the lobby at the 
west entrance of the main reading 
room is the catalog. Here too are 
located the more recent and much 
used American book trade bibliogra- 
phies. In the well illuminated and 
spacious lobby, the students of the 
Department of Library Science pre- 
sent interesting and timely exhibits, 
closely tied to the library collection. 

The main reading room, imposing 
in size and proportion, has natural 
illumination from the windows on the 
north and south walls. Here are 
shelved a strong collection of refer- 
ence and bibliographical works and 
a small, changing collection of in- 
teresting, current books. In the south- 
west corner are the current periodi- 
cals and newspapers. In the north- 
west corner stands the reference and 
circulation desk. A self-charging sys- 
tem is adopted. To encourage, on the 
part of the student, browsing and 
coming into contact with the collec- 
tion as a whole, the four floor stack 
is completely open shelf. Entrance 
to the third floor of the stack is se- 
cured by passing directly in front of 
the desk. The front part of this stack 
floor is allotted to the reserve book 
collection. The first floor stack serves 
as a bound periodical stack and read- 
ing room. The library offices and 
workrooms are reached through a 
door on the northeast corner of: the 
second floor main reading room. 
Throughout the library, the seating 
capacity for readers is about one- 
fourth of the student body. 
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The main library looks forward 
immediately to some physical expan- 
sion. The new Auditorium and Fine 
Arts Building has made possible the 
release of the former large assembly 
room, adjacent to the stack room, 
which will be converted into a peri- 
odical stack and reading room. Then 
the first floor of the stack will be 
allotted to the regular collection. 
Above the present fourth level of the 
stack, later two additional floors will 
be added. Beyond the exterior west 
wall of the catalog lobby, the library 
expects eventually to gain notable 
expansion. 


In the Auditorium and Fine Arts 
Building, the music library provides 
group and individual listening rooms, 
space for record storage, a stack for 
the music books, and a reading room. 


The budget for 1952-53 totals 
$33,500: books and other materials, 
$4,000, periodicals, $2,300, binding, 
$2,200, total $8,500; salaries, includ- 
ing contributed services, are $21,000; 
and other operating expenses, $4,000. 
In the first half of the 1930 decade 
the library was given a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant of $10,000, which 
aided notably in enriching the collec- 
tion. 


The collection, grouped according 
to the Library of Congress classifica- 
tion, comprises 67,522 volumes. About 
2,000 volumes are added yearly. The 
library receives currently 12 news- 
papers and 405 periodicals. Since 
1922 the library staff and college fac- 
ulty have worked closely together, by 
checking standard bibliographies and 
lists, to build a collection of books, 
reference tools, periodicals and other 
library materials to meet the require- 
ments of changing and expanding 
college curricula and general culture. 
The desire to share beauty and sub- 
limity with the student inspires pur- 
chasing of some extraordinary works, 
as the 1950 Urs Graf-Verlag Book of 
Kells. 
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Although the departments of the 
college are richly equipped with 
audio-visual machines and materials 
of all types, and there is much inter- 
departmental use, the library does 
not serve as a clearing house in these 
fields. In the main library there are 
a microfilm reader and turn tables 
with head sets. 

Circulation and reference service 
is given 70 hours a week; the main 
reading room is open 98 hours. The 
records of use for 1951-52 are 30,387 
inside circulation and 34,417 outside, 
including faculty, 6,742. Statistical 
measurement of inside use, except for 
reserve books, is made difficult by 
the open shelf system in stack and 
reading rooms. The non-resident stu- 
dents, approximately 450, use to some 
extent their neighborhood libraries. 
To the faculty and student body, for 
research and inter-library loan, John 
Crerar, Newberry, Library of Inter- 
national Relations, University of 
Chicago, Northwestern University, 
De Paul University, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago Public Library and its 
branches. Oak Park and River Forest 
public libraries afford facilities. 

The staff consists of six profes- 
sional librarians, two full-time and 
four part-time, equating 3.6 full- 
time, and 2510 hours of student 
assistance, during the scholastic year. 
All staff members have taught courses 
in the Department of Library Science, 
opened in 1930, and have full faculty 
status. All hold membership and 
some have served in high official ca- 
pacity in library associations. The 
present librarian has held the position 
since the opening of Rosary College. 
She is a member of the College Ad- 
ministrative Board, consisting of 
seven members, concerned with the 
welfare of the college as a whole, not 
of particular divisions or depart- 
ments. As librarian, she makes re- 
ports directly to the president. 

The students are encouraged to 
increase their power of using library 
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resources independently, a mark of 
an educated person. Since 1922, a 
semester, two hour course on the use 
of the library has been offered to 
freshmen and sophomores. To each 
freshman English class section, a li- 
brarian gives one or two periods of 
library instruction. In the reading 
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rooms, individual instruction is gen- 
erously given. 

The relationship of college faculty 
and library staff is close. Both are 
members of the same religious order 
and are held together by exceptional 
unity of purpose. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Vircinta S. McCEACHERN, Editor* 








Miss Edith Joannes, Associate Libra- 
rian at Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill., was presented with a 
scroll in recognition of thirty years of 
service to the company on March 26 
at the Annual Abbott Research, De- 
velopment and Control Dinner. 


The presentation was made by Dr. 
Ernest H. Volwiler, Abbott President 
and General Manager, before four 
hundred guests. 


Miss Joannes joined Abbott July 3, 
1923, as Assistant Librarian when the 
pharmaceutical firm was still located 
in Ravenswood. When the company 
moved to North Chicago in 1925 she 
was made Librarian. 


Miss Joannes has contributed nu- 
merous articles to professional library 
periodicals and has been active in 
professional library associations. She 
is a member of the American Library 
Association, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, and the Medical Library As- 
sociation. ‘ 





* Librarian, Chicago Sun-Times, 211 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 





The text of the scroll follows: 


“In appreciation of thirty years 
of notable service to our library 
during which, largely through your 
leadership, it has become a model 
for institutions of its kind. You 
built up our splendid reference col- 
lection and created unique means 
for its prompt and effective use. 
With foresight and care, you have 
preserved and made available the 
historical material of our company 
and its founder. To the solution of 
our library problems you brought 
imagination, diligence and consum- 
mate skill. Your resolute devotion 
to duty as well as your unselfish 
and urbane transfer of leadership 
are noteworthy. With unfailing 
kindness to the bewildered and ex- 
pertness in aiding the experienced 
you have contributed immeasur- 

‘ ably to our progress. You have 
earned an enduring position as an 
esteemed colleague and valued 
associate among professional libra- 
rians and in the hearts of all of us.” 


The scroll was signed by twenty- 
five officials and research employees 
of Abbott Laboratories. 


*x* 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MArGARET C. Norton, Editor* 








RANDOLPH COUNTY RECORDS: 
AN INVENTORY OF MICROFILM COPIES IN THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Compiled by ERNeEstT E. East’ and MARGARET C. NorTON 


A general description of the early 
Illinois records recently microfilmed 
at Chester by the Archives Section of 
the Illinois State library was pub- 
lished in the April 1953 issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES.’ Consider- 
able more study of these films will be 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

1 Archival Assistant, Illinois State Library. 

? Historical Treasures of Randolph County” by 
Ernest E. East. I/linois Libraries, Apr. 1953, Vol. 
35, p. 161-170. 








necessary before the richness of the 
records in the Randolph County 
Court House can be completely reai- 
ized. The following inventory will be 
useful to persons wishing to consult 
the records. It is expected that copies 
of these microfilms will shortly be 
available at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois, 
as well as at the Illinois Archives. 
Because of the fragile condition of 


2 RE ae a 


Randolph County Court House. The main part of the building was erected in 1849. 
The records of the Circuit Clerk and Recorder are housed in the wing at the right. 
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the originals at Chester it is hoped 
that so far as practicable scholars 
will use these microfilms for their 
research. Reproductions may be 
ordered through the Illinois State Li- 
brary. 


Records in Office of Circuit Clerk 
and Recorder 


The French Royal Notaries: 


1. Commercial Papers. 1718-97. 12 
vol. 
1. 1718-1741 
2. 1730-1737 
3. 1737-39 
4. 1740-41 
5. 1740-45 
6. 1742-45 
7. 1746-48 
8. 1749-56 
9. 1757-60 
10. 1760-64 
11. 1765-78 
12. 1780-97 


2. Private Papers. 1739-96. 7 vol. 
1739-48 
1722-39 
1739-41 
1741-46 
1747-69 
1727-81 
1782-96 


3. Public Papers. 1720-1816. 5 vol. 
1720-48 

1714-44 

1748-79 

1779-88 

1782-1816 

The Commercial, Private and 
Public Papers listed above are 
the French records upon which 
the late Professor Clarence 
Walworth Alvord based most of 
his Kaskaskia Records, 1778- 
1790 (Illinois State Historical 
Library Collections. 1909. Vol. 
V). At the time that work was 
being prepared, these documents 
were loaned by the County to 
the University of Illinois. There 
they were repaired with crepelin 


NIAAA WH 
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and placed in portfolios under a 
rather arbitrary classification 
into these three categories, after 
which they were returned to 
Chester. These records have 
since been used by a number of 
historians, notably Dr. Natalia 
Maree Belting for her Kaskas- 
kia under the French Regime 
(University of Illinois. I/linois 
Studies in the Social Sciences. 
1948. Vol. 29, No. 3). 


. Kaskaskia Manuscript Record 


II. 6 envelopes in 1 slip cover. 
Contents: 

Repertoire General. 1722-84. (A 
list of the papers in the file of 
the late Notary Jerome, pre- 
pared by his successor Bartelot 
Barrois, in July 1780). 
Repertoire. 

Political Papers, Carbonneaux. 
1720-24. 

Political Papers, Buchet. 1765- 
78. 

Business Contracts. 1720-29. 
Barrois, Carbonneaux, Langlois. 
Wills, Repertoire. 1765-78. 

No Volume I could be located. 


. Miscellaneous Record. 1795-99. 


1 vol. 

Entries in both English and 
French. Includes deeds, mar- 
riage, inventories of estates, 
court writs, manumission of a 
slave, letters of attorney and a 
will. Badly damaged by insects. 


. Translations of Notarial Docu- 


ments. 1723-1802. 2 vol. 
Translations of notarial docu- 
ments from the French, princi- 
pally transfers of real estate; 
also contains records of dona- 
tions, grants, contracts, mar- 
riages, sales of negroes, powers 
of attorney, exchange, inven- 
tories, bills of sale, partnerships, 
etc. These documents were 
drafted by notaries and signed 
by the parties and witnesses. 
Arranged by number of instru- 
ment. Name index, vol. 1. 
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7. Kaskaskia Manuscripts and 10. Court of Common Pleas. Rec- | 
Miscellaneous Papers. 1737- ord of Proceedings. 1801-24. 7 
1807. vol. 
Described by Professor Norman [Vol. 1] 1801-03. A 
BET ; -03. Appears to 
Ww. Caldwell, Southern Illinois contain Dec. 1801-Nov. 1802. 
University, in an article entitled Vol. 2 1801-03. A t 
“Additional Kaskaskia Manu- wa a 
scripts” (Illinois Libraries May tain June 1801-Sept. 1803. 
1952 vol. 34 p. 192-204). [Vol. 3] 1802-06. Sept. 1802- 
8. Miscellaneous Kaskaskia Docu- Dec. 1806. 


ments. 1790-1847. 
Kept in a black metal box. 


Court Records: 


9. 


Court of Judicatory. Record of 
Proceedings. Dec. 6, 1768-Jan. 
30, 1773. p. 1-57. 

p. 57-257 Continued as the Reg- 
istre of the French Notary, fo- 
lios 1-204, Apr. 23, 1773-Jan. 
30, 1783 (in French). 


Vol. 4 1804-08. Appears to con- 
tain June 1805-Dec. 1808. 
[Vol. 5] 1805-08. Appears to 
contain Dec. 1807-Aug. 1810. 
No Volume labelled 6 was 
found. Vol. 7 is General Court. 
(Item 13). 

Vol. 8 1810-11. Appears to con- 
tain Apr. 1813-Oct. 1814; June 
1815-Apr. 1819; May 1825-Mar. 
1829. 





Case Dockets had to be unfolded, sorted and the filing checked before microfilming could 
begin. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Vol. 9 1810-13. Appears to con- 
tain: 

Court of Common Pleas. June 
1814-Oct. 1814. 

County Court. Feb. 1815-Oct. 
1817. 

Justices Court. May 1818-Apr. 
1819. 

County Commissioners Court. 
May 1819-Mar. 1824. 


Court of General Quarter Ses- 
sions. Record of Proceedings. 
Sept. 1802-Oct. 1807. 1 vol. 
[Sept. 7, 1804-Mar. 7, 1810 is 
in volume with County Com- 
missioners Court. Record of 
Proceedings. July 1803-Jan. 
1804. Item 16.] 


General Court of Indiana Ter- 
ritory. Record of Proceedings. 
Nov. 7, 1808. 1 vol. 


General Court of Illinois Terri- 
tory. Record of Proceedings. 
1809-14. 6 vol. 

Sept. 1809-Sept. 1810. 

Sept. 1809-Apr. 1810. 

Apr. 1810-Sept. 1813. 

Sept. 1810-Apr. 1811. 

Apr. 1811-Apr. 1812 [Labelled 
Court Record 1811-12. Vol. 7. 
See note Item 10]. 

Apr. 1812-Sept. 1813. 

Apr. 1814-Sept. 1814. 


Circuit Court. Record of Pro- 
ceedings. 1815-51. 5 vol. 

June 1815-Oct. 1823. 

May 1824-Sept. 1831. 

Record A. Apr. 1832-Aug. 1841. 
Record B. Aug. 1841-Apr. 1847. 
Record C. Nov. 1847-Oct. 1851. 


Circuit Court. Case Records. 
-1818. Boxes 1-11. 
Includes records of 
courts. 

County “Commissioners Court. 
Record of Proceedings. 1803-04. 
1 vol. 

July 1803-Jan. 1804. This vol- 
ume also contains Proceedings 
of : 


earlier 


17. 
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Orphans’ Court. Aug. 20, 1804- 
Mar. 7, 1809. 

Court of General Quarter Ses- 
sions. Sept. 7, 1804-Mar. 7, 
1810. 

County Court. July 3, 
Jan. 5, 1817. 


County Court. Record of Pro- 
ceedings. 1809-17. 1 vol. 

[July 3, 1809-Jan. 5, 1810. With 
County Commissioners Court 
1803-04. Item 15.] 

Mar. 1810-Dec. 1810. 


1809- 


[Feb. 1815-Oct. 1817. With 
Court of Common Pleas. 1814. 
Item 9.] 


[Continued by County Com- 
missioners Court Records, in 
Records of Office of County 
Clerk Item 1.] 


Circuit Clerk’s Records: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Attachment Record. Vol. A. 
1842-43. 


Execution Docket. 
vol. 

1809-14. 

1813-22. 

1822-39. 

1839-50. 

Judgment Docket. 
vol. 

1822-49. 

1827-35. 


Fee Book: Court of Common 
Pleas and County Court. 1809- 
18. 1 vol. 

State Census, Randolph County. 
1825. 1 vol. 


1809-50. 4 


1822-49. 2 


County Recorder’s Records: 


23. 
24. 


25. 


Plat Books. Vols. A-B. 2 vol. 


Original Record of U. S. Pat- 
ents. 1 vol. 


Deed Records. 
vol. 

Vols. G, I, J, K, 1768-1807, in 
1 vol. Transcribed under Pro- 


visions of Private Laws 1855 p. 
677. 


1768-1850. 18 
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Vol. J. 1797-1803. Records in Office of County Clerk 
K. 1797-1806. ss County Clerk’s Records: 
es aoe pee voce oll = 1. County Commissioners’ Court. 
M. 1812-1 5 —_— : Record of Proceedings. 1819-58. 
a a ee Oct. 1834 Mas 1819-Mar. 1824. In vol- 
Pp ag sane bien 1837 ume with Court of Common 
0. 9 1837-M ys 1839, Pleas. Record of Proceedings 
+ _ me mae mene 1814. See Records of Circuit 
S_ pa '1840-July 1841 ; Clerk and Recorder Items 10 
T. July 1841-June 1843. (vol. Pi Any ge 
U. June 1843-July 1844. = oe a 
V. July 1844-Mar. 1846. ar. - June 
W. Mar. 1846-June 1848. Nov. 1837-Aug. 1846. 
X. June 1848-Jan. 1850. Apr. 1840-Sept. 1842. 
Y. Jan. 1850-Sept. 1850. Dec. 1842-Dec. 1848 
Z. Aug. 1850-June 1851. Dec. 1848-Dec. 1849. 








A corner of the Circuit Clerk and Recorder’s Office. The only French records are kept in 
the steel cupboards below the shelves. There are no vaults in this building. 
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2. 


County Court. Record of Pro- 
ceedings. 1849-58. 1 vol. 

Dec. 1849-Sept. 1858 
Marriage Records. 
vol. 

1809-22. 

1822-35. 

1839-47. 

Apr. 1847-Nov. 1847. 

1849-59. 

Marriage Licenses. Nov. 1847- 
Oct. 1849. 1 vol. 


Marriage Record. Index to. 2 


1809-59. 5 


vol. (By Males and by Fe- 
males.) 

Marriage Record. 1809-70. 1 
vol. 


A mimeographed transcription 
by Mrs. Frank S. Torrens of 
Sparta, arranged by Miss Lou- 
ise Torrens, Sparta. 

Register of Negroes and Mulat- 
toes. [i.e., Register of Servants 
and Slaves] 1809-32. 1 vol. 


10. 
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Register of Negroes and Mulat- 
toes [i.e., Register of Certifi- 
cates of Freedom] 1809-Apr. 13, 
1863. 1 vol. 

Register of County Officers. 
Aug. 1827-Dec. 1866 [i.e., 1847] 
1 vol. 

Register of County 
1837-41. 1 vol. 


Orders. 


Probate Records: 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Probate Record. 1809-49. 4 vol. 
1809-25. 

1821-32. 

1832-43. 

1844-49. 

Probate Case Files—1809. 

All cases prior to 1809 and some 
later, as Shadrach Bond, Pierre 
Menard, etc. 

Executors and Administrators. 
Jan. 1844-Dec. 1849. 2 vol. 
Bonds. 

Letters. 





Account Book, Wm. Morrison, Kaskaskia Merchange, 1810-12. 








14. 


15. 


16. 
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Inventories and Sale Bills. 1829- 17. Records of Orphans’ Court. 


44. 3 vol. Aug. 20, 1804-Mar. 7, 1809. 

Mar. 1829-Feb. 1833. [In volume with County Com- 
Nov. 1832-Aug. 1835. missioners’ Court Record 1803- 
Oct. 1834-Mar. 1844. 04. See Records of Office of Cir- 


Claims Allowed against Estates. cuit Clerk and Recorder Item 


1833-49. 2 vol. 16.] 

Apr. 1833-Sept. 1846. Chester Public Library 

Jan. 1845-Dec. 1849. 1. Account Books of William Mor- 
Guardianships. Apr. 1833-Nov. rison of the firm of Bryan and 


1849. 1 vol. Morrison. 1810-12. 2 vol. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








AN ANNIVERSARY FOR MISS SIMPSON 


This ind-ed is a moment to salute 
Frances Simpson. It must be true that 
most of the graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School whom 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES reaches 
have sat under Miss Simpson in the 
classroom and profited by her counsel 
in the office of the Assistant Director. 
They will be interested to know that 
she observed her ninetieth birthday 
this spring, the date being May 18. 

Frances Simpson is one of those 
who believes that many of life’s sat- 
isfactions derive from keeping con- 
sistently to a chosen line. Following 
receipt of bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees at Northwestern University she 
gave a few years to high school teach- 
ing; but then, after a brief period of 
library work in Chicago she came in 
1901 to the University of Illinois Li- 
brary, gained her B.L.S. degree at 
the Library School in 1903 and did 
not leave this center of activity until 
her retirement in 1931. Her emphatic 
“I like Urbana” has been indicative 
of her faithfulness to her course, pro- 
fessionally and personally. 

And that loyalty has been reward- 
ing to the Library School, to the 
Library, and to librarianship. What 
she contributed to students in the 
Library School and to inquirers in 
the Reference Room of the Library 
has become a legend. It was matched 
by the boon to the School of having 
one officer in a key position long 
enough to remember generation after 
generation of students. Further, what 
she was able to do for these students 
after their graduation may have 


equaled all she gave them in their 
school days; and certainly her influ- 
ence was and is a bond among the 
many class groups. 

If Miss Simpson counts so much 
in the memories of alumni, she must 
have affected their careers, and there- 
fore the course of librarianship, in 
Illinois and the midwest and even 
over the nation. She was active in 
years when a person in her position 
was especially looked to for leader- 
ship; and her interest led her to ap- 
preciate this opportunity and to make 
ample use of it. 

The writer of this note began his 
teaching under Miss Simpson. On one 
occasion when she thought he could 
stand a bit of encouraging she re- 
marked, “Even if you sometimes feel 
less prepared to meet classes than 
you might wish, remember that at 
the worst you must know much more 
than they do.” Doubtless she has said 
the same to others—it would be like 
her. If so, her help to her colleagues 
may have rivaled that she has ex- 
tended to students and graduates. In 
any case she and those who have 
known her can look back upon a long 
span of beneficent years, fruitful in 
their results for the many she has 
touched. 

As a matter of recent news, Miss 
Simpson gave up her Lincoln Avenue 
apartment in Urbana on April 1, and 
took a more homelike one at 1002 
West Nevada Street. The new rooms 
afford her a comfortable situation in 
a private residence, where she can 
secure her meals conveniently and 
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have other needs met as they arise. 
She is glad to receive messages and 
calls from her friends. 
ERNEST J. REECE, 
Acting Associate Director, 
University of Illinois 
Library School. 
«ee & Oo 


As a special event on the 50th An- 
niversary of the founding of the Oak 
Park Public Library, President Ken- 
neth Sperbeck of the Friends of the 
Library presented a corsage to Miss 
Florence Moyer and Mrs. Adele H. 
Maze, long time employees of the 
public library. Mr. Sperbeck congrat- 
ulated Mrs. Maze on her 34 years of 
service to the Oak Park community 
and Miss Florence Moyer on her 31 
years of service. 

Miss Florence Moyer began work 
at the Oak Park Library as children’s 
assistant in 1922. Later she served as 
librarian of the North Branch Library 
now known as the Dole Branch. Be- 
cause of her years of service at the 
North Branch Library, Miss Moyer 
is well known to many residents of 
North Oak Park. Within recent years 
Miss Moyer has been in charge of the 
cataloging of juvenile books at the 
Main Library. Before coming to Oak 
Park in 1922, Miss Moyer was a 
member of the staff of the Freeport, 
Ill. Public Library. 

Mrs. Adele Maze is known to many 
thousands of present and past presi- 
dents of South Oak Park. Her entire 
span of service of thirty-four years 
has been spent as librarian of the 
South Branch Library, for many 
years in a store located at 429 Harri- 
son Street and for the past seventeen 
years in the modern South Branch 
Library building located at the cor- 
ner of Gunderson and Harrison 
Streets. Mrs. Maze graduated from 
the University of California and 
worked in the branches of the San 
Francisco Public Library before com- 
ing to Oak Park. In responding to 
the tributes paid by Mr. Sperbeck, 
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Mrs. Maze commended present and 
past members of the South Branch 
staff for their faithful and loyal serv- 
ice, making special mention of the 
long and devoted service of Mr. Wil- 
liam Bryson, who was custodian of 
the South Branch Library from 1915 
until his retirement in 1951. 

In honor of the beginning of 
the Golden Anniversary year of the 
library all staff members were pre- 
sented with a yellow tea rose. 

Coffee hour arrangements were un- 
der the direction of a committee of 
staff members consisting of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Stephens, Miss Alice Dame and 
Miss Florence Moyer. The regular 
morning reading room customers 
were surprised to find a cup of coffee 
and a sweet roll presented to them 
with the compliments of the library 


staff. 
* * ke ke * 


Impressed by the growing need for 
better qualified teachers of blind chil- 
dren, the American Foundation for 
the Blind is sponsoring two different 
series of summer courses to be held 
concurrently in Nashville, Tennessee, 
on the education of blind children 
from June 12 to July 17. This is the 
first time a program of this type has 
been organized in the United States. 

The courses in the education of 
blind children are designed to provide 
special training for those who serve 
blind children in two areas: (1) 
Teachers who hold positions in 
schools and classes for blind chil- 
dren and youth and (2) Preschool 
counselors or workers who meet the 
needs of parents and preschool chil- 
dren in educational or social agencies 
serving specifically in this area. 

The full time staff for the courses 
includes: 


Miss Georgie Lee Abel, Consultant 
in Education, American Foundation 
for the Blind; Miss Pauline M. Moor, 
Consultant in Education, American 
Foundation for the Blind; Mrs. Dor- 
othy Petrucci, Braille Consultant, 
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Iowa Braille and Sight Saving 
School; Dr. P. C. Potts, Consultant 
in Education, American Foundation 
for the Blind; and Dr. G. Allen Law- 
rence, Clinical Assistant, Vanderbilt 
University, and Attending Ophthal- 
mologist, Tennessee School for the 
Blind. 

Similar courses with the same 
members of the staff will be conduct- 
ed at the Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University. 

*k* * * * 


Illinois libraries desiring copies of. 
Illinois in the Second World War by 
Mary Watters, recently published in 
two volumes by the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, can receive them 
without charge by writing to Harry 
E. Pratt, State Historian, Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield, 
Ill. The supply is limited. 

. «£2 2 


Illinois libraries desiring copies of 
Lincoln Bibliography 1839-1939 by 
Jay Monaghan, published by the IIli- 
nois State Historical Library in 1945, 
can receive them without charge by 
writing to Harry E. Pratt, State His- 
torian, Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, Springfield, Ill. The supply is 
limited. 

* * * * & 

When your TV set moved in did 
you find the following remarkable 
changes in your family’s week-night 
activities: a 77% drop in movie at- 
tendance, an 88% drop in radio 
listening, a 53% drop in adult read- 
ing, an 87%drop in entertaining, and 
a 74% drop in visiting? These are the 
figures disclosed by a survey re- 
ported in Television and Radio in 
American Life, the latest book in the 
current Reference Shelf Series (198 
p. $1.75. H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York 52). The survey explains that 
these figures refer to the early advent 
of TV in a home, and other statistics 
suggest how they level off. 

The book, edited by Herbert L. 
Marx, Jr., is an interesting compila- 
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tion of articles dealing with the im- 
pact of the two major means of mass 
communication on our society, and 
its significance. Television and Holly- 
wood, Theatre Television, and Tele- 
vision and Sports (the latter appar- 
ently being the most controversial) 
are among the subjects discussed in 
the first section of the book headed 
“Television Takes Over.” 

The following section, “Television 
in Public Life,” contains much of im- 
mediate interest. Should sessions of 
Congress, court trials, etc., be tele- 
vised? How much time should be al- 
lotted political candidates? Should it 
be donated, or paid for by the parties 
or by advertisers? The most passion- 
ate article reprinted appeared in the 
Freeman. The editor heads it, “Can 
Our Political System Survive TV?” 
The author of the article doubts it, 
“. . . It is altogether impossible when 
the mass-communication boys noisily 
take over,” he writes. 

“Broadcasting — Good, Bad and 
Mediocre,” the heading of the third 
section, will delight many readers. 
Here the advertisers, the agencies, 
and the stations are taken to task. 
“Let’s face it; television is getting 
pretty bad,” is the opening sentence 
in an article written by Jack Gould 
of the New York Times. John Crosby 
of the New York Herald Tribune is 
represented with an article that ap- 
peared in Life, “Seven Deadly Sins 
of the Air.” However, let it be quickly 
added that the picture is not all 
black. Jack Gould applauds the con- 
tract signed by Robert E. Sherwood 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany giving the author virtually full 
freedom in his writing. The radio 
“newspaper” of WAVZ, community 
broadcasting (WNYC), and co-op 
broadcasting come in for praise as 
experiments to watch. 

In “The Role of Advertising” more 
controversial material is presented. 
Again the argument suggests that the 
stations are not sufficiently independ- 
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ent of their source of income, na- 
tional advertising, to perform the 
best public service of which they are 
capable. Subscription television has 
already been presented as an alterna- 
tive. Although this reviewer sub- 
scribes to the statements that pro- 
grams lack proper balance and ignore 
the existence of small but important 
groups, he has no easy answer, which 
seems to be the consensus of the ar- 
ticles in the chapter. 

The many who firmly believe that 
both TV and radio offer tremendous 
educational possibilities for all ages, 
will find much of value in “Broad- 
casting as a Medium of Education.” 
Here what has been tried, what 
should be done, and who should do 
it are presented in a series of articles. 
The final section, “Goals for Ameri- 
can Broadcasting,” presents the aims 
of the broadcasters themselves, the 
aims of the Federal Communications 
Commission and those of five indi- 
viduals well qualified to speak. 


It is regrettable that space limita- 
tions do not permit of reporting other 
thought-provoking material in the 
book. What of F.C.C. insistence that 
during campaigns, stations should 
broadcast an “adequate” volume of 
rival political claims, and prohibit 
stations censoring so much as a sin- 
gle word? How this so obviously puts 
broadcasting in an unreasonable spot 
is presented in “Hazards of Political 
Broadcasting” reprinted from For- 
tune. Then there is Norman Cousins’ 
article, “Time-Trap for Children,” 
that merits comment. But the reader 
must be left to discover these and 
other stimulating articles on Televi- 
sion and Radio in American Life for 
himself. If he wishes to read further 
he will find the selective bibliography 
at the end of the book of definite 
value. 

ee eS 

Thirty 16 millimeter films and film- 
strips recently received Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine’s Awards for Out- 
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standing Merit as distinguished 1952 
productions for use in schools. 

Presentation of the awards took 
place at the Town Hall Club in New 
York City. 

They have been bestowed for the 
past four years on producers and dis- 
tributors of the most notable class- 
room and informational 16 millimeter 
films and filmstrips released each 
year. 


Winners for 1952 were picked from 
a total of 600 new films and film- 
strips by a nation-wide panel of lead- 
ers in audio-visual education. Ten 
awards were made in each of three 
classes: for classroom films; for busi- 
ness or industry-sponsored informa- 
tional films; and for filmstrips in 
either category. A full report on the 
award-winning films and the organi- 
zations and people responsible for 
their production and distribution is 
carried in the May issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, a magazine for high school 
teachers and administrators. 

Award-winning films produced for 
classroom use were as follows (all 
three lists arranged alphabetically) : 

The Children—United Nations. 

Fears of Children—Mental Health 
Film Board. 

The High Wall—Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith. 

It Takes Everybody to Build 
This Land—Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca Films. 

People Along the Mississippi—En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Out of True—British Information 
Services. 
The 
Films. 
Speech: Conducting a Meeting— 

Young America Films. 

Squeak the Squirrel — Churchill- 
Wexler. 

The Story of Time—Cornell Films. 

Award-winning informational films 
sponsored by business or industry 
were as follows: 

The Diesel Story—Shell Oil Co. 


Outsider — Young America 
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The duPont Story—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. 

Fallen Eagle—P. Lorillard Co. 

Food as Children See It—General 
Mills. 

Giant of the North—P. Lorillard 
Co. 

Greentree Thoroughbred — Green- 
tree Stud. 

Powering America’s Progress—Bi- 
tuminous Coal Institute. 

Opportunity U.S.A. — Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 

A Story of Research-—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. 

Your Money Is What You Make 
it—National Association of Manufac- 
turers. : 

Top ten filmstrips selected were as 
follows: 

Better Study Habits series—Young 
America Films. 

Business Etiquette II series—Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 

Causes of the American Revolution 
—Heritage Filmstrips. 

Great Explorers I and II series— 
Young America Films. 

Interior Decoration series — Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 

The Navajos—Life Filmstrips. 

Petroleum in Today’s Living — 
American Petroleum Institute. 

Simplified Stage Lighting — Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. 

Then and Now in the United States 
series—Silver - Burdett. 

U. S. Regional Geography series— 
Young America Films. 

Several interesting trends indicated 
by the selections were noted by Mrs. 
Vera M. Falconer, Visual Aids Ed- 
itor of Scholastic Teacher. 


1. The interest of educators in 
mental health remains strong. Three 
of the classroom film winners are of 
this type—Fears of Children, Out of 
True, and The Outsider. 

2. A film does not have to be 
either lengthy or in color to be tops. 
What films have to say remains para- 
mount. Three of the sponsored films, 
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four of the filmstrips, and eight of 
the classroom films are in black and 
white. Half: of the last-mentioned are 
one-reelers—only ten minutes long. 

3. For the first time an elementary- 
level film (Squeak the Squirrel) has 
placed among the Scholastic award 
winners. 

4. For the first time an industry- 
sponsored filmstrip (Petroleum in 
Today’s Living) placed among the 
top ten strips, testifying to the in- 
creasing success of business and in- 
dustry in creating high quality film 
material for school use. 

>.>. 2 & «4 


The Library of Congress has issued 
five new albums of recordings of 
American folk music in its collections. 
All the songs and ballads on these 
five long-playing, 33%-r.p.m. discs 
are being made available to the pub- 
lic for the first time in this form. 

“American Sea Songs and Shan- 
ties” occupy two recordings, Nos. L26 
and L27. The: other albums in the 
series are entitled “Cowboy Songs, 
Ballads, and Cattle Calls from Tex- 
as,” No. L27; “Songs and Ballads of 
American History and of the Assas- 
sination of Presidents,” No. L29; and 
“Songs of the Mormons and Songs 
of the West,” No. L30. An explana- 
tory pamphlet, which contains the 
words of each song included, accom- 
panies each album. 

Work songs of the sea, sung by 
men who learned them aboard ship, 
comprise the “American Sea Songs 
and Shanties” albums. Two of the 
singers, Richard Maitland and “Sail- 
or Dad” Hunt, are no longer living; 
a third singer, Capt. Leighton Rob- 
inson of Mill Valley, Calif., is about 
85 years of age. The recordings pre- 
serve the traditional tempo of the 
songs as sung aboard ship. 

The late John A. Lomax of Texas, 
the first and one of the’ greatest col- 
lectors of cowboy songs and former 
honorary curator of the Library’s Ar- 
chive of American Folk Song, is one 
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of the singers to be heard on the disc 
entitled “Cowboy Songs, Ballads, and 
the Cattle Calls from Texas.” With 
the exception of “Colley’s Run-I- 
Oh!” a traditional Maine lumberjack 
song that was included for compari- 
son with its Western descendant, 
“The Buffalo Skinners,” all the bal- 
lads on this recording come from 
Texas and are sung by Texans who 
have been closely associated with the 
cattle industry. L. Parker “Pick” 
Temple, Washington D. C., folk 
singer, recorded “Colley’s Run-I- 
Oh!” 


Judge Learned W. Hand of the 
Second United States Circuit Court, 
who retired in June 1951, sings two 
ballads, “Phil Sheridan” and “The 
Iron Merrimac,” in the album de- 
voted to “Songs and Ballads of 
American History and of the Assas- 
sination of the Presidents.” Judge 
Hand says he first heard “Phil Sheri- 
dan” at the Harvard Law School in 
1895 or 1896, the singer being a fellow 
student, George B. Eliot of North 
Carolina, who later became general 
counsel of the Atlantic Coast Line. 
The Judge learned “The Iron Mer- 
timac” when he was a boy in the 
Adirondack Mountain village of Eliz- 
abethtown, N. Y. He says he believes 
the village boys learned it from his 
uncle’s hired man, a Civil War vet- 
eran. Judge Hand recorded these 
songs for the Library’s Archive of 
American Folk Song in 1942. They 
are part of a group of Civil War 
songs that occupy one side of the 
LP recording. The other side contains 
songs and ballads relating to the as- 
sassinations of Presidents Abraham 
Lincoln, James A. Garfield, and Wil- 
liam McKinley. The song “Mr. Gar- 
field” is an example of a cante-fable, 
a combined account in song and 
story. Dr. Duncan Emrich, chief of 
the Library’s Folklore Section, says 
this is a very unusual type of Ameri- 
can folk song, of which perhaps not 
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more than half a dozen have been 
preserved. 


Traditional Mormon songs that are 
secular and historical, gcing back 75 
to 100 years to the earliest days of 
Utah’s Mormon settlement, occupy 
one side of the “Songs of the Mor- 
mons and Songs of the West” disc. 
They were recorded for the Library 
in 1946 and 1947 by Prof. and Mrs. 
Austin E. Fife of Occidental College. 
The other side of this recording con- 
tains a group of songs and ballads 
that reflect other aspects of life in 
the Western United States. One of 
them, “Custer’s Last Charge,” is 
about the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn in Montana.on June 25, 1876. 


These albums are issued in accord- 
ance with the Library’s recent policy 
of recording all folk music and poetry 
only in the long-playing form and of 
reissuing its 78-r.p.m. recordings on 
long-playing, vinylite discs. The re- 
cordings are available only from the 
Recording Laboratory, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. The 
long-playing recordings are $4.50 
each, plus 10 percent excise tax and 
shipping costs. Catalogs of the 78- 
r.p.m. albums in the “Folk Music of 
the United States and Latin America” 
and the “Twentieth Century Poetry 
in English” series are available from 
the Recording Laboratory for 10 and 
5 cents respectively. 


* *£ *£ * 


‘“Who’s Who in Library Service,” 
3d Edition, has been under discussion 
by a large and representative com- 
mittee of librarians since mid-Decem- 
ber 1952, under the guidance of Dean 
Lowell Martin of the School of Li- 
brary Service of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The practicability of publication 
in 1954 now seems certain, and per- 
tinent committees are already at 
work. It is believed that a directory- 
type of book is needed, so all United 
States library school graduates and 


‘persons doing work at a professional 
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library level will be included. There 
will be no omissions because of fail- 
ure to give age or other personal in- 
formation. 

A questionnaire is being developed 
and tested at present, and before the 
end of the summer ail librarians 
should have received a copy of the 
final form. It is hoped that Who’s 


* * 
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Who in Library Service will be a ma- 
jor topic of discussion at library 
meetings, conferences, and among 
alumni groups, until everyone in the 
profession is aware of it. Full-scale 
publicity will follow soon in all li- 
brary literature; meanwhile, any 
questions may be addressed to Dean 
Martin at Columbia. 


* * * 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship has classified and accredited 
the following library schools under 
the Minimum Requirements for Li- 
brary Schools adopted by the ALA 
Council in October 1933.1 Pending 
the adoption of new standards, the 
Board suspended accrediting pro- 
cedures in August 1948, but continued 
the status and classification of li- 
brary schools then accredited.? Stand- 
ards for accreditation were adopted 
by the ALA Council, July 13, 1951.° 
The evaluation of the following li- 
brary schools under the 1951 stand- 
ards will begin in 1953-54. 


Library schools are listed alphabet- 
ically by the name in common usage 
followed by location, dates of estab- 
lishment and full accreditation, 1948 
classification and administrative offi- 
cers.* 


Because many of these schools 
have changed their curricula since 
1948, full information about admis- 
sion requirements, programs and de- 
grees offered should be obtained 
from the library schools. 

New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Department of Librarianship, 
Albany. Est. 1926; acc. 1932. Type 
III.°* Robert Stone Burgess, Jr., 
Head. 


Atlanta University, School of Li- 
brary Service, Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941; 





1 Curriculum also offered in summer sessions. 


acc. 1943. Type II.** Mrs. Virginia 
Lacy Jones, Director. 

University of California, School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley. Est. 1919; 
acc. 1926. Type I.° J. Periam Danton, 
Dean. 

Catholic University of America, 
Department of Library Science, 
Washington, D. C. Est. 1938; provi- 
sionally acc. 1941-48; acc. 1948. Type 
II.° Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate 
Library School, Chicago, Ill. Est. 
1928; acc. 1934. Type I.° Lester Ash- 
eim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of 
Library Service, New York, N. Y. 
Est. 1887; acc. 1927. Type I.° Carl 
M. White, Dean of the Faculty of Li- 
brary Service. Lowell Martin, Asso- 
ciate Dean. 

Texas State College for Women, 
Department of Library Science, Den- 
ton. Est. 1929; acc. 1938. Type III.°." 
Hazel Pulling, Director. 

University of Denver, School of 
Librarianship, Denver, Colo. Est. 
1931; acc. 1934. Type III.° 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 
School of Library Science, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Est. 1891; acc. 1926. Type 
II. Harriet D. MacPherson, Dean. 

Emory University, Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University, Ga. 
Est. 1905; acc. 19306. Type II.° Tom- 
mie Dora Barker, Director. 

Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, Department of Library Sci- 
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ence. Est. 1928; acc. 1932. Type III.*.* 
Orville L. Eaton, Director. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Department of Library Education, 
Geneseo. Est. 1934; acc. 1946. Type 
III.°* Mrs. Alice D. Rider, Director. 

University of TIilinois, Library 
School, Urbana. Est. 1893; acc. 1926. 
Type I.° Robert Bingham Downs, 
Director; Ernest J. Reece, Acting As- 
sociate Director. 


University of Kentucky, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Lexington. 
Est. 1933; acc. 1942. Type III.** Les- 
lie I. Poste, Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library 
School, University Station, Baton 
Rouge. Est. 1931; acc. 1934. Type II.° 
Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton, Di- 
rector. 

McGill University, Library School, 
Montreal, Que. Est. 1927; acc. 1929. 
Type II. Miss Vernon Ross, Director. 


Marywood College, Department of 
Librarianship, Scranton, Pa. Est. 
1939; acc. 1946. Type III.° Sister M. 
Norberta, Director. 


By arrangement with the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
early in 1953 visited several library 
schools established about 1948 and 
has accredited the following library 
schools under the Standards for Ac- 
creditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. This action 
is effective beginning with the aca- 
demic year, 1952-53, but it is not 
retroactive. 


Florida State University, Library 
School, Tallahassee. Est. 1947; acc. 
1953. Louis Shores, Dean; Robert G. 
Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

Indiana University, Division of Li- 
brary Science, Bloomington. Est. 
1949; acc. 1953.1 Margaret Irene 
Rufsvold, Director. 


University of Texas, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Austin. 
Est. 1948; acc. 1953.1 Robert R. 
Douglass, Director. 
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Mrs. Gloria Lee Taylor, of the 
staff of the Illinois State Library, 
whose book of poems, Dreams for 
Sale, was published in February, has 
been awarded honorary membership 
in the International Mark Twain So- 
ciety, in recognition of her contribu- 
tion to literature. 

Dreams for Sale was reviewed and 
selections read over station WHOM, 
New York City, March 5. Mrs. Tay- 
lor was also interviewed over station 
WTAX, Springfield, I1l., March 27, 
at which time she read some of her 
poems. 

Special window displays of the 
book were shown at the Coe’s Book 
Store in Springfield, and at the Hindu 
Casbah Gift and Book Shop in Chi- 
cago, where an autographing party 
was held on March 29. 

Mrs. Taylor’s publisher, Exposition 
Press, has invited her to participate 
in their exhibition of books of out- 
standing authors, at the 72nd annual 
conference of the American Library 
Association, in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, June 21-27. 

¢$*¢¢ ¢ & 

In the Annual Report, 1952, of the 
Illinois Civil Service Commission, a 
listing of the examining program for 
the various positions in State service 
is given. During the year, 1952, ex- 
aminations were given for two grades 
of positions in the State Library— 
State Library Assistant I and State 
Library Assistant II. 

Forty-one persons took the exam- 
ination for State Library Assistant I 
of which seven did not complete the 
test, twenty-eight failed; twenty-four 
persons took the test for the position 
of State Library Assistant II of 
which eight did not complete the test 
and thirteen failed. 

eh zx x. 


Gladys R. Broughton has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of Li- 
brarianship at the University of 
Washington, filling the resignation of 
Robert Gitler, who will “continue in 
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his post” as director of the new Li- 
brary School in Japan. 
oe € 4 # 

Tremendous recent progress toward 
a control for infantile paralysis has 
brought us to the threshold of pre- 
vention of the disease. Thanks to the 
support of the March of Dimes by 
the American people, scientists are 
now planning the first field trials of a 
polio vaccine, and manufacturers are 
producing the blood fraction, gamma 
globulin, for limited use as a tempo- 
rary preventive of paralysis. 

Both are good news. Hope rides 
high. 

But despite this, 1953 will see out- 
breaks of polio; we cannot count on 
any startling reduction of cases this 
year. Reasons: 

1) the vaccine is not here—it has 

yet to be tested; 

2) despite every effort of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the American Red 
Cross and government authori- 
ties, gamma globulin will be in 
such short supply it can be 
given to fewer than one million 
children out of a population of 
46,000,000 in the most suscepti- 
ble age groups. 

We must understand and accept 
the facts and keep cool heads when 
faced with the reality of polio. We 
cannot relax our watchfulness nor 
ignore the usual precautions yet 
awhile. If polio comes to your com- 
munity you will want to observe the 
sensible rules for good health that 
have been urged in previous years: 


—let your children continue to play 
with their usual companions — 
avoid new groups; 

—make sure they scrub their hands 
before eating, avoid use of other 
people’s soiled towels, dishes and 
tableware; 

—beware of fatigue and chilling, 
which lower resistance to polio 
virus; 
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—don’t subject young children to un- 
necessary and lengthy travel. 
Consult your doctor if your child 

has any symptoms of polio: head- 
ache, fever, sore throat, upset stom- 
ach, stiff neck or back—and keep 
him in bed, away from others, till 
the doctor comes. 

If polio strikes, turn to your local 
Chapter of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis for advice 
and financial assistance where needed. 

Conquest of polio is not yet here 
—but final victory is much nearer. 

> 6 ¢ * 


‘CHARLES L. BARTLETT 


Mr. Bartlett was born in Clayton, 
Ill., on March 4, 1877. He was 
graduated from Clayton High School 
and attended Knox College before 
entering the University of Wisconsin 
from which he was graduated with 
a degree in law. He was admitted to 
the bar in Wisconsin and in Illinois 
in 1900 and opened his law office in 
Quincy in 1902. He served as Cor- 
poration Counsel during the terms as 
Mayor of Judge Garner and John A. 
Thompson. He was active in Adams 
County Bar Association and was on 
the Illinois State Board of Law Ex- 
aminers from 1907 to 1930, serving 
many years as Secretary. 

Mr. Bartlett served as past Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Consistory 
and in 1921 was elevated to the rank 
of 33° in Masonry. 

On June 28, 1927, Mr. Bartlett 
was appointed to the Board of Direc- 
tors of e Free Public Library to 
succeed u_2 late Mr. W. H. McMein. 
In 1939 he was elected President of 
the Board, which position he held un- 
til his death. 

Under his leadership the renovation 
of the building was started immedi- 
ately, standard equipment was in- 
stalled, and the lighting system mod- 
ernized throughout the building. 
Recognizing the value of professional 
education he urged the employment 
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of a trained librarian at the first va- 
cancy and helped establish a policy 
to encourage young people to train 
themselves for library service. By his 
persistent efforts an increase has been 
allowed annually in the library bud- 
get which has provided for improve- 
ments in the building and the exten- 
sion of library service in the commu- 
nity. 

The Directors of the Free Public 
Library desire to put on record their 
profound sense of loss in Mr. Bart- 
lett’s death and their appreciation of 
his great value to the community 
through his work as a member of the 
Board. 

SARAH S. MOLony. 
2 26a @ 


Library Trends, April 1953, is de- 
voted to Current Trends in Public 
Libraries. Herbert Goldhor, now li- 
brarian at Evansville, Indiana, and 
formerly associate professor of Li- 
brary Science at the University of 
Illinois Library School, is editor of 
the issue. You will find gathered here 
many gems of thought, and by au- 
thorities in the library field. 

In the article on adult education 
in the library, Walter Stone says, 
“Librarians are to understand the 
community if they are to serve it 
adequately.” “Build your collections 
in terms of local interest,” and “Li- 
brary School graduates now under- 
stand the job of adult education.’’* 

Lester Asheim reminds us that in- 
terest in a subject is a third factor 
in governing people’s reading; the 
first two being accessibility and read- 
ability. 

Leon Carnovsky again reminds us 
that in our selection for a library we 
must remember the needs of the com- 
munity. The Standard Catalog or the 
A.L.A. Catalog gives us a good over- 
view of a rounded collection of books, 
since 80 per cent of all libraries have 
less than $4,000 to spend annually. 





* Page 447. 
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In the Legal Status, Walter Brahm, 
State Librarian of Ohio, states that, 
“Although no actual figures are avail- 
able, it is possible that more new 
small library units are being created 
today than there is consolidation of 
existing units.” This in the face of 
the extension workers’ slogan that we 
should discourage small libraries be- 
ing created. 

Paul Howard, in his “State and 
National Extension,” points up, “the 
tendency for state library extension 
agencies to increase in strength, to 
enlarge the scope of their operations, 
to participate more directly in library 
service to the public, and to assume 
planning and promotional functions 
for statewide public library service.” 

Helen A. Ridgway emphasizes that 
the present trend in library develop- 
ment appears to be toward the multi- 
county unit, by federation, consolida- 
tion, or contract. ~ 

Charles M. Mohrhardt, in “Build- 
ings and Equipment,” shows the 
changes for the better in buildings. 

Anyone interested in library serv- 
ice to the public, and this should be 
all of us, will do well to read this 
most interesting and well edited issue 
of “Library Trends.” 

Laura C. LancsTon, Chief, 

Extension Services, 

Illinois State Library. 
se 24 8 


Mrs. Laura C. Langston, Chief, 
Extension Services, and P. Miller 
Boord, District Librarian, Region 6, 
have been designated the [Illinois 
State Library representatives on a 
Steering Committee of five members 
to develop the general plans for pro- 
moting library service in [Illinois 
through organized citizen groups. 
This committee is sponsored by the 
Illinois Library Association which 
will be represented by Ruth Gregory, 
Waukegan, who will serve as chair- 
man; Anne Benner, Rock Island, 


and Robert Muller, Southern Illinois 
University Library. 
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The Oglesby Sub-Junior Woman’s 
Club which had as its major project 
for the year the acquisition of a rec- 
ord player for the Oglesby Public 
Library recently presented this equip- 
ment to the public library for use of 
the various community groups. 


* *£ * & * 


The Marion Daily Republic, news- 
paper serving Marion and William- 
son County, has been presenting a 
series of articles about the City of 
Marion during this past month. The 
seventh of these articles was devoted 
to the library and the local hospital. 
The Commissioner of Public Prop- 
erty has valued the library at 
$75,000. The library was dedicated 
in 1916 and has grown from 794 
volumes to over 20,000 and is one of 
the largest city libraries in Southern 
Illinois. The circulation was 301 vol- 
umes in 1916 while last year 34,298 
volumes were loaned. In 1916, 211 
people were registered as borrowers, 
now there are 3,950. Mrs. Nannie G. 
Parks, the librarian, has been recog- 
nized as an authority of pioneer his- 
tory of Williamson County. 


* * & *& 


Marian Righy, librarian, Antioch 
Township Library reports: “An 
agreement with the Village Board led 
to the construction of a large parking 
lot for the joint use of the library and 
the village park. Practically all of the 
labor and materials used were do- 
nated and the parking space is ideally 
located for library use. 

“A very large illuminated sign was 
constructed and installed in front of 
the library building announcing AN- 
TIOCH TOWNSHIP LIBRARY in 
the largest possible letters. The sign 
and its illumination cost approxi- 
mately $125.00 and is proving well 
worth the outlay.” 


* * *£ & 


Mrs. Laura Carter, formerly the 
librarian of the Polo Public Library 
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and lately children’s librarian at the 
Dixon Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Big Horn County 
Library at Hardin, Montana. 


* *+ *&* *& 


Mrs. H. A. Berens, president of the 
Library Board, writes: “The Elm- 
hurst Public Library is announcing 
with great satisfaction the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. H. M. McIntosh of 
Louisville, Ky., as head librarian of 
the Elmhurst Public Library. Mrs. 
McIntosh is a young woman with a 
charming personality, excellent train- 
ing, wide experience in all phases of 
library work. 


Of her C. R. Graham, head libra- 
rian of the Louisville Public Library 
system and recently president of the 
American Library Association, writes: 
‘I have known Mrs. McIntosh for 
many years. She is an extremely in- 
telligent person with fine ideals and 
excellent character. ... In my capa- 
city of librarian of the public library 
system in Louisville and in my travels 
over the country as president of the 
American Library Association, I have 
found few librarians who approach 
her in ability, intelligence, and pro- 
fessional attitude. It is a pleasure to 
recommend her to you.’ 


Elmhurst’s good fortune in secur- 
ing Mrs. McIntosh is largely due to 
the fact that her husband has been 
transferred from Louisville to Chi- 
cago, where he is the representative 
in this area of the Girdler Corpora- 
tion of Louisville. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Intosh have purchased a home in 
Elmhurst. Mrs. McIntosh will take 
up her duties at the Elmhurst Public 
Library on June 15.” 


x* * * * 


Editor’s Note: Librarians in vari- 
ous communities in Illinois may wish 
to bring the following communication 
to the attention of individual children 
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or children’s groups in their commu- 
nity: 
GoLp Coast LIBRARY BOARD 
20th April, 1953 
Dear Madam, 

We, the members of the Children’s 
Library in Accra, Gold Coast, have 
just formed a Correspondence Club 
in our Library where we meet once 
a week to write group letters to chil- 
dren in other countries through their 
library. 

2. We wish very much to have a 
friendly correspondence with the chil- 
dren in your library. If this will be 
possible we shall be grateful if their 
letters to us will be a group letter to 
make things easier for us. 


3. We do not mind very much the 
ages of the children who may write 
to us as we start reading English late 
at school that is when we are about 
8 years old. 


4. We have three children’s Libra- 
ries in Accra, the capital of the Gold 
Coast where we live. Our Central 
Children’s Library is situated at the 
back of the Community Centre near 
the sea and from here we have some 
lovely views of the passing ships and 
the fishermen’s little boats. 


5. Our library books are mostly 
English books with very few vernacu- 
lar books amongst them. 

6. Each member pays a subscrip- 
tion of 6d. for one year. Our Chil- 
dren’s Libraries are opened in the 
morning from 9-12 for us to go and 
do silent reading. In the afternoons 
from 2-6 we go to borrow books for 
home reading. Each member is al- 
lowed one book which she or he can 
keep for two weeks. Our Librarians 
help us a lot in the choice of books 
and we all like them very much. 

7. We are all interested in games, 
athletics and Community singing. 

8. We do hope that through our 
letter writings we will be able to 
establish a lasting friendship between 
us and the children overseas. 
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9. We wish you al! the best and 
hope to hear from you soon. 

Yours sincerely, - 

/s/ Belinda Nunoo 
Secretary, 
Correspondence Club, 
Children’s Library, 

P. O. Box 663 

Accra. 

Gold Coast.” 
x* * * * 


Elsie Ligon, librarian of the Benton 
Public Library, sent us the following 
note: “Mrs. J. B. Moore, president 
of the Benton Public Library Board 
passed away May 11. We will cer- 
tainly miss her inspiration and devo- 
tion for she was a very capable per- 
son for she served on the Board very 
satisfactorily for many years.” 

- 2 3 2 


The Princeton Film Center, Inc., 
Princeton, New Jersey, announces 
that a new free-loan 16mm color 
motion picture, 225,000,000-MILE 
PROVING GROUND, will, on July 
1, 1953, replace two older railroad 
films, ON THE TRACK and WHIS- 
TLE IN THE NIGHT, whick” are 
being withdrawn on that date. 

225,000,000 - MILE PROVING 
GROUND, 19-minutes in 16mm 
color and sound, tells the behind the 
scenes story of how America’s vast 
railroad network keeps up to maxi- 
mum efficiency through continual re- 
search, invention and investment. 

It reveals the- inside story of their 
great Central Research Laboratory; 
spot lights the spectacular change- 
over from steam-power to Diesel 
power, and brings you up to date on 
their push-button freight yards, cen- 
tralized traffic control (CTC) and 
many other modern aspects of this 
self-reliant transportation system 


which carries more freight more miles 
than all other forms of general trans- 
port combined. 

Requests for this popular new film, 
directed to The Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, will 
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be serviced by their nearest branch 
office. The user pays postage both 


ways. 
oo. & 2-6 


Des Plaines public library is soon 
to be in the movies, according to 
Head Librarian Mrs. Alice Smith. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, of 
Wilmette, visited the library Jan. 21 
to shoot background for their forth- 
coming community education film 
“Getting The Facts”. The film will 
be circulated to civic groups through- 
out the country. 

“Britannica chose Des Plaines’ li- 
brary as an attractive, average com- 
munity library,” said the librarian. 
“The film company was here for an 
entire day. They brought their own 
actors, settings, lighting and machin- 
ery. The sound equipment was in- 
stalled in the librarians’ office.” 

Produced by John T. Babbitt, the 
film “Getting The Facts” is written 
by Seymour Fox, in collaboration 
with Prof. Ralph D. Casey of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The movie features a community, 
“average U.S.A.”, that needs a new 
junior high school. A civic project 
gets under way, to raise funds and 
get the facts on school buildings. 

Citizens “get the facts” at the li- 
brary and the local newspaper. The 
library, portrayed by The Des Plaines 
Public Library, is used as a source of 
data and instructional material. The 
newspaper, represented by a Joliet 
newspaper office, serves as a publicity 
medium and source for facts. 

* * * * &* 

“No Schollar in the Colledge, un- 
der a Senior Sophister shall borrow a 
book out of the Library,” and further 
“No one under a master of Art shall 
borrow a Book without the allowance 
of the Praesident.” 

These are some of the rules ordered 
by Harvard Overseers in 1667 for use 
of the Harvard Library, according to 
a new book published by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press and written by 
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Prof. Kenneth J. Brough of San 
Francisco College. 

The librarian of that day was “a 
jealous custodian who resented any 
use of his precious books,” states 
Prof. Brough, whose “Scholar’s 
Workshop” traces the growth and de- 
velopment of four major university 
libraries — Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, and Yale. 

Yet “the customs of the time 
shaped for the librarian a role which 
he could hardly escape,” says Brough, 
since it was common practice to make 
an annual physical check of all vol- 
umes. As late as July, 1858, John 
Langdon Sibley of Harvard, made 
this entry in his Library Journal: 
“The Library Committee met at 
Gore Hall and examined various 
parts of the Library. All the books 
were returned except one charged to 
Prof Agassiz & another to Prof Gray.” 

Today the library has become .a 
laboratory as well as a storehouse, 
according to the professor. Regula- 
tions that try to increase rather than 
limit the circulation of books, and li- 
brary buildings that provide for study 
space enable today’s readers to use 
costly and even unique materials in 
their daily work. 





From time to time we have 
requests for earlier issues of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES and in 
some instances our supply is ex- 
hausted. We now have a request 
for Volume VII, No. 3 and No. 
4, (July and October 1925). If 
any individual or library has 
these issues and no longer needs 
them, we would appreciate if 
you would send them to the IIli- 
nois State Library to our atten- 
tion to answer this request or 
mail them directly to R. R. 
Douglas, Graduate of Library 
Science, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
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“The International Aspects of Li- 
brarianship” is the theme of a con- 
ference sponsored by the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, August 17-21. In the course of 
discussions during this Conference 
attention will be directed to such 
questions as the following: What are 
some major bibliographical hurdles 
encountered by the scholar and re- 
search student? Is scholarship “na- 
tionalistic”? If so, are barriers to the 
free flow of information responsible? 
What progress are American libraries 
making in attaining world biblio- 
graphical coverage? Is the Farming- 
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ton Plan proving its value? How does 
European library structure differ 
from American? What is the role of 
the U. S. Information Library abroad? 
Is it an instrument of American 
foreign policy, a demonstration of 
good American library, practice, or 
both? How is it regarded by the citi- 
zens of foreign lands? What has the 
American librarian contributed to his 
colleagues abroad? Additional infor- 
mation about the conference may be 
secured from Dr. Leon Carnovsky, 
Director of the Conference, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


* * *&* * 














